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The Romance of Statistics. 


N the correspondence of 
Napoleon may be found 
a characteristic letter to 
Joseph Buonaparte during 
the ephemeral monarchy 
of the latter at Naples, in 
which the Emperor, insist- 
ing on the importance of 
paying attention to the 
monthly military returns 
which he had ordered, says 
that no school-girl looks 
with so much impatience 
for a new novel as he feels 
in the expectation of these 
returns. 

The comparison between 
the excitement to be de- 


and that caused by the 


rived from a work of fiction | 





perusal of columns of 
figures, is somewhat ori- | 
ginal, and would not strike | 
all readers as felicitous. | 
Yet the lessons to be 
drawn from statistical re- | 
turns have, if duly received, more to impress | 
the imagination than the sensation scenes of 
the novelist. The tale of the ebb and flow of 

the tide of human life that is told by almost any 

of the returns of the Registrar-General is more 

wonderful than any of those of the “ Arabian | 
Nights.” The din and roar of the streets of the 
great metropolis yield but a harsh and dissonant | 
music, but the sound is full of human energy, | 
passion, and struggle, and beats as the very pulse 
of the civilised human life that has its home in | 
our planet. 





In a recent very able report to the special | 


Committee upon Improvements of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers of the City of London, 
their engineer, Mr. W. Haywood, has brought 
together and tabulated an amount of statistical 
information which enables us to present in a few 
lines such a view of the magnitude of the metro- 
polis as we shall vainly seek to parallel else- 
where. The object of the report is to point out 
the necessity of certain improvements in the 
great channels of metropolitan traffic, and the 
mute eloquence of figures undeniably proves the 
case of the reporter. 

The area included in Wyld’s new Plan of 
London covers a space of eight miles east and 
west, by five miles north and south; but the 
metropolitan districts comprised in the census 
of 1861 include thirty-six parishes or districts, 
with a superficial average of alittle more than 
78,000 acres, or 122 square miles, being some- 
what more than half the area of ancient 
Babylon. The population resident over this 
area is estimated by Mr. Haywood at 3,000,000 
souls. <A writer in the Edinburgh Review of last 
April increases this total by more than 200,000. 
The exact number of inhabitants, excepting in 
the actual years of the decennial census is matter 
of estimate; but there is no doubt that during 
the first sixty years of the present century the 
number of Londoners has trebled, or that it 
doubles in some forty years. The rate of decen- 
nial increase during the period has varied from 
below 18 to about 23 per cent., the lower figure 
being that attained from 1801 to 1811, and 





again from 1831 to 1841, and the higher ratio 


marking the last decade, from 1851 to 1861. 
The distribution of this vast population, the 
average density of which is about 25,000 per 
square mile, varied at the last census from 
170,194 persons per square mile in the East 
London district, to 2,443 persons per square 
mile in the parish of Lewisham, and the tendency 
of householding arrangements is decidedly to- 
wards an equalization of density ; the East London 
district having 15,500 per mile fewer inhabitants 
in 1861 than in 1851, and the City, 15,300 per 
mile fewer in the same period, while the density 
in Lewisham parish has nearly doubled. Ken- 
sington and the river-side districts have shown 
the most rapid increase during the period, and 
the only metropolitan districts with less than 
10,000 inhabitants per square mile in 1861 were 
Hampstead, Wandsworth, and Lewisham. 

The City of London, with an area of 631 acres, 
or nearly one square mile, is the commercial 
centre of this vast and rapidly increasing mass 
of buildings; and the importance of the City in 
this capacity is shown by the statement, made 





from actual enumeration, that in 1848 a traffic 
equal to one-seventh of the whole metropolitan | 
population entered the City during nine of the | 
busiest hours in the day, that in 1860 a traffic | 
equal to nearly one-fifth of the whole metropolitan 
population entered the City during twelve of the | 


busiest hours of the day, and a traffic equal to! 
one-fourth of the whole metropolitan population 


} 


during the twenty-four hours. 


Had the persons so enumerated marched into | 


the City in a body, in open marching order, and 
at the quick-march step, allowing five hours to 
be occupied from the time that the head of the 
column entered until the arrival of the rear, that 
column would have been 40 files in width, occupy- 
ing a roadway of 70 ft., and extending for 16} 
miles in a dense unbroken phalanx. A sixth of 
the enumerated number were females, rather 
more than three-fourths were on foot. The horses 
engaged in carrying the remainder cannot be 
estimated at less than 25,000. Had this large 
army entered the City as troops on inspection 
or parade, and remained in the streets, the 
pedestrians would have covered the whole of the 
footways, and three-fourths of the carriageway 
within the line of the ancient walls, and the 
horses would have left but little of the remaining 
portion of the carriageway uncovered. As the, 
area of carriageway in the City is rather less than 
one-fourth of the total area, and as the houses 
may be taken to have three floors on an average, | 
we can conceive the physical possibility of a 
much larger number of persons—of the whole, | 
or even of the double of the whole metropo-| 
litan population being packed away in the} 
City; but their entrance or their exit would! 
pass the limits of possibility except by virtue of | 
the most rigid military discipline. It is hard to 
tell what would be the actual limit to increased 
traffic, but the question must be approaching a 
solution, since the traffic increases at a much 
more rapid rate than does the population, the 
vehicles entering the City having augmented 
564 per cent. from 1850 to 1865, while the in- 
crease of the population, during those fifteen 
years, was somewhat less than 34 per cent. 
Instead of wondering at the blockade that occa- 
sionally occurs, it is matter of admiration that, 
with such an enormous traffic, so little inter- 
fered with by police arrangement, the blockade 
is not perpetual. 

The actual increase or decrease of a given 
population is due to two causes,—the difference 
between the total number of births and that of 
deaths, and the difference between the number 
of settlers and of emigrants; of those who come 
to the metropolis to join in the great struggle 
for subsistence, or for wealth; and of those who 
seek the comparative repose of a rural district 
when retiring, beaten or victorious, from the 
Of the former the Registrar-General 
The number 


contest. 





furnishes us with weekly returns. 


of the latter, or rather the balance of the 
numbers, can only be accurately ascertained by 
comparing the data furnished by successive 
periods of census with the movement due to 
natural causes; that is to say, with the gross 
excess of births. 

If the little human beings whose arrival, 
welcome or unwelcome, causes so much anxiety 
and bustle in more than three hundred London 
homes within every twenty-four hours, were 
borne to the City by their nurses, as the neonati 
in Italy are borne, through every inclemency of 
weather, to the churches within a few hours of 
birth, it would require a train conveying fifty 
nurses, each carrying a baby, to arrive daily at 
six of the main railway stations. From the four 
other principal stations, with equal punctuality, 
would daily be despatched the grim convoy of 
fifty coffins. How little does the habitual 
resident of London see of the two hundred daily 
funerals ! 

To accommodate the permanent daily increase 
in the metropolitan population of 120 souls, 
we require the daily erection, from foundation 
to roof, of seventeen houses at least, two of 
which must be furnished with stables. Were 
these houses erected in a single line, that 
line would run a mile into the country in the 
course of a fortnight, and an observer at the 
distance of the moon might detect the monthly 
increase of the orbit of the City as if it were the 
result of some giant process of crystallisation. 

When we reflect on the magnitude of the 
commissariat necessary for the daily supply of 
the wants of this great encamped army of three 
millions of souls, and on the regularity and punc- 
tuality with which these wants are supplied, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the admirable 
working of the self-created, self-regulating 
machinery. The utmost resources of the French 
empire, the utmost efforts of the great military 
genius of Napoleon, collapsed under the attempt 
to feed the great army that invaded Russia, to 
supply the bare necessaries of one-sixth part of 
that great population which daily has to be fed 


‘in London; and not alone to be fed, but to be 


supplied with every comfort and with every 
luxury that their respective means can com- 
mand. In no spot on the surface of the globe is 
all that is most excellent so completely at the 
command of the purchaser. Bright sun and 


' blue skies are, indeed, denied to the metropolitan 
‘resident; and pure air, the first great requisite 


of health, is, partly per force and partly through 
neglect and wasteful extravagance, placed be- 
yond his reach. But all that can be bought 
awaits his selection. With some few and rare 
excepticns, such as the delicious fruit of the 
nespilus, the luscious syrup of the sun-ripened 
fig, the true flavour of the golden orange, to 
know which the shores of the Mediterranean 
must be visited, Covent Garden offers better 
fruit and better vegetables than any other spot. 
The vintages of Italy and of Spain can produce 
no rival to the English hot-house grapes. The 
torrid zone produces no ananas so fine as those 
forced in England. Mountain, and moor, and 
loch, sea, and meadow, and garden, all send 
their richest natural wealth to supply the Lon- 
don market; and those who are familiar with 
the more scientific cookery of the Continent are 
aware that for flavour and for condition no meat, 
no game, no fish, and but little fruit or vegetable 
food rivals that which is to be found in every 
quarter of our city. 

The bulk in which any individual article of 
consumption is supplied, could it but be brought 
in unbroken mass beneath the eye, is almost in- 
credible. Look at the item of milk. The total 
number of cattle in England and Scotland in 
March last fell short of five millions. Of these 
how many are milch cows, and how many of 
these milch cows are devoted to the supply of 
London? How overpowering must be the temp- 
tation to temper with more and more of the 
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produce of the black cow that of the 150,000 kine 
needed to supply the six thousand cubic yards of 
milk that are requisite in order to supply a gill 
per mouth of this most nutritious liquid! Fancy 
the basin that this quantity would fill, 120 ft. 
long, 60 ft. wide, and 30 ft. deep. Think of 
the supply of water which the various com- 
panies tell us they daily force through their 
mains, some hundred millions of gallons,—water 
enongh to fill a tank of the size of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, to the depth of 30 ft., being a cubic 
quantity about the double of the daily quantity 
of coal raised from our whole island. It is true 
that Mr. Bazalgette tells us that he only pamps 
about half this quantity into the Thames at 
Crossness. What becomes of the odd fifty mil- 
lions of gallons? Is the metrical system of the 
water companies absolutely to be relied on? 
From what source shall we draw the two hun- 
dred and forty millions of gallons of water that 
will be daily demanded by London in the year 
1900, if London advance through the remaining 
third of the nineteenth century at the same hot 
pace as that kept up until now ? 

We have referred to the area of Babylon as 


new road in a diverging direction must be un- 
certain, and may be unsatisfactory. Few per- 
sons going from Holborn to the Bank would pass 
through a new street that added the length of 
Moorgate-street to their walk, while many, even 
now, take the irregular, but quiet line of Gres- 
ham-street to avoid the throng of Cheapside. 
Another line, net pointed out in the report, would 
tend most materially to relieve the densest pres- 
sure inthe City. In no spot, probably, in the 
world, is there such an active human circulation 
as at that junction of Mansion Housc-street, 
Princes-street, Threadneedle-street, Cornhill, and 
King William-street, over which, in nine busy 
hours, pass 56,000 rians. A new broad 
street, taking the line of Bucklersbury, and run- 
ning on till it struck King William-street, would 
accommodate an enormous traffic in its natural 
direction, and, in combination with the proposed 
widening of the Old Jewry, and that reconstrue- 
tion of the line parallel with Cheapside, which 
we have just indicated, would produce a greater 
relief to traffic, at a less expense, than any 
hitherto suggested. 

In all questions of reform or of change the 





about double that of London. Our ideas of the 
magnitude of the great Assyrian cities have | 


first requisite is to know the facts of the case. 
The main facts of the London traffic are now 


been stimulated by the researches of recent | clearly ascertained. The mode of dealing with 


explorers, and the spoils collected at the British | 
Museum enable us to give precision and reality 
to the pictures drawn from the description of 


them, if this can be made a scientific and not a 
personal question, is the natural sequence of 
the true appreciation of their nature. From the 





Herodotus, or from the still earlier references to | 
the “‘ exceeding great city” onthe Tigris. But in | 


returns now before us, aided by some supple- 
mentary examination which need involve no 


density of population it is certain that Nineveh considerable amount either of cost or of time, it 
or Babylon could not be compared with London. | would be easy to construct a chart, showing by 


zana, afterwards illustrious on the papal throne 
as Nicholas VY. The munificent Cosimo algo 
assigned 1,500 scudi for the purchase and jlly. 
minating of choir-beoks to furnish the new 
charch; and on the Feast of the Epiphany, 
1442, St. Mark’s was consecrated by a cardinal. 
archbishop, Pope Eugenius 1V. (himself a Domj. 
nican), and many other cardinals assisting at 
the splendid rite, that day being signalized 
thenceforth by an annual visit of the Florentine 
magistrates to 8. Marco, in order to obtain the 
indulgence granted by the pope in connexion 
with its observancy at the same chureh. 

It was in the first year of the Dominican oc. 
cupation that the artist who has proved a glory 
to his order, and given to this cloister ites still 
recognised claims on public regard, began his 
labours here; and it was within the 
tively brief interval from 1436 to 1440, thas al! 
his numerons frescoes were executed im the 
corridors and cells of this building. That artist 
whom all, perhaps, agree im img the 
highest representative of the mystie and purely 
devotional school, whose sanctified life was in 
finest harmony with the creations of his genius, 
who used to pray for divine light before begin. 
ning apy new work, and to over the 
Crucifixions he attempted to paint, has been the 
subject of much erroneous statement; and of all 
the metamorphoses of names and cegnomens in 
Italian art-history, strangest are thosein his case. 
Three lives of him had been written, but far 
from efficiently, before the subject was treated 
by Vasari, who principally availed himself of the 





These ancient cities were rather walled provinces | number of lines and density of shade the actual | 


information supplied by Fra Eustachio, a minis. 
ture-artist of repute, and lay-brother at S. Marco, 


than overgrown towns, and must have resembled | movement of traffic and density of population | where he had tuken vows, 1496. Beyond com. 


the thickly-grouped gardens of the plain of Sor- | 
rento far more closely than the acres of chimney- | 
pots that greet the eyes of the traveller arriving 
from Dover at London Bridge. In the case of 
hostile attack these cities were self-supporting. | 
Closed by inaccessible walls, and containing and 
producing within themselves all that was neces- 
sary for the support of their population, they 
could afford to laugh at a besieger. If an im- 
pregnable wall were built around our metropolis | 
at the radius of seven miles and a half from the | 
Bank of England, its shelter would be useless to | 
the population the moment the lines of com-, 
munication were interrupted. London could not | 
hold out for three days against such a leaguer as | 
Cyrus or as Darius drew against Babylon. The | 
utmost density of the population of Jerusalem | 
during the siege, taking those numbers given 
by Josephus, which some writers have called 
fabulous, was considerably less than the density 
of the East London district in 1851. Euphrates 
bore no commerce such as that of the Thames. | 
The facilities afforded by the ancient river for 
the supplies of the great city that she watered | 
can only be compared to that which we have | 


over the metropolitan area. It is the métier of | 
the engineer to show how best to provide for | 
this traffic on the map. The subject yet re-| 
quiring elucidation is the relative cost of de-| 
|“ Angelico”’ was called during life, Guido in the 
| outer world, Giovanni in the cloister, has been 


molitions for the purpose of new streets in the 
several directions that may appear, as far as re- 
gards plan, about equally serviceable for the 


enormous and rapidly growing traffic of this 


great metropolis. 








THE CONVENT OF 8T. MARK, 
FLORENCE. 


FRA ANGELICO. 





Tue fate now impending over religious orders 
in Italy seems not to have excited much sympathy 
or compassion for the sufferers, but certainly to | 
have awakened some anxious regards for the 
future of those establishments that have received | 
lustre from art or historic memories. Conspicu-_ 
ous for both classes of claims is the Dominican 
Convent of 8. Marco, at Florence, enriched by the 
most admired frescoes of Fra Giovanni (styled 


now entirely abandoned,—the water-carriage of | “ Angelico”’), by other pictures of Fra Bar. | 
the Upper Thames. Tyre must be joined to|tolommeo and Ghirlandino, and consecrated by | 


Babylon to afford any parallel to the commerce 
of London. 
trifle in comparison with our underground rail- 
ways. The river wall that, after so many cen- 
turies of neglect, is now replacing the mud-banks 
from Blackfriars to Westminster, may compare, 
without disadvantage, with the work of Nebu- 
chadnezzar the Great. The Victoria Tower 
yields in magnitude to that crowned by the 
Temple of Belus, but the amount of skilled 
labour bestowed on the stonework of the Palace 
at Westminster, on the iron bridges that span 
street and river, on dome, and spire, and tower, 
and steep-gabled palatial hotels now rising in 
every quarter of the metropolis, exceeds in mag- 
nitude almost as much as in excellence the 
efforts of the “naked human strength” that 
faced the moands of the Assyrian capital with 
sun-dried bricks. 

We have spoken of Mr. Haywood’s report as 
proved by his statistics,—that is, be it under- 
stood, as far as the need of a new bridge and of 
a new street. The exact locality of each is fit 
matter for discussion. For our own part we 
should suppose that a bridge crossing opposite 
Great Tower-hill would far better serve the re- 
quirements of the traffic than one below the 
Tower. For a broad street, running, as proposed 
by Mr. Haywood, from Christ’s Hospital to 
Worm wood-street, and so on to Whitechapel, we 
should think that a re-construction of the line of 
Gresham-street would be advantageously sub- 
stituted. The lines of existing streets, however 
inadequate their width may be, show the course 


of the natural traffic of the City. The effect of | becoming the library, the first to be opened and 


improving these lines of communication can be | 
calculated on ; that of diverting the traffic by a | 


Roy pa 


The Cloaca Maxima of Rome is a/ former friar-artists, the Archbishop Antoninus | 


history as the home of such men as the two 


and the martyred Savonarola, some of the 
most thrilling and tragic scenes in whose 
life took place within these walls, described in 
@ manner that throws additional interest on | 
their sites in the able biographic work by Pro-| 
fessor Villari. The Dominican order, esta- 
blished in Florence shortly after the death of 
their founder, built their first church here over 
the ruins ofa smaller and much more ancient one, 
in 1256; but their present splendid church in the 
Pointed style, S. Maria Novella, is the later im- 
provement upon that first attempt with architec- 
ture, commenced 1278 and completed 1357, by 
the labours exclusively of artists and artisans 
belonging to their own religious community. 
Another house in Florence is said to have been 
conceded to them prior to 1290, but afterwards 
transferred to monks of the Sylvestrine order, 
who, however, having made themselves unpopu- 
lar, and been complained against by the magis- 
tracy, eventually gave place to the same friars, 
the latter becoming finally installed in 1436, and 
with solemn ceremonial, at the convent thence- 
forth known as the Dominican 8. Marco. An 
enlargement of these premises being now requi- 
site, Cosimo de’ Medici undertook the entire 
costs of the works, amounting to not less than 
36,000 ducats; and the architect, Michelozzi, 
completed the new church and cloisters between 
1437 and 1441 (or, according to Vasari, 1452); 
one compartment in this convent, a spacious 
vaulted hall, with two files of Doric columns, 





maintained for public use in Italy, and whose 
first directing hbrarian was Tommaso da Sar- | 





parison the best authority as to the art-activities 
of the Dominiean order, is Padre Marchese, 
“* Memorie dei Pittori Dominicani,” a work of 
first-rate merits. For the only names by which 


substituted one he never bore; he has been 
assigned to Fiesole, though only connected with 
that town, through the circumstance of his 
having entered into the religious state at a con- 
vent in its diocese ; and with touching tribute to 
his personal and artistic character alike pure and 
elevated, has been imagined for him a species of 
implied canonization in that adjective “ Angelico,” 
with the prefixed title, ‘‘ Beato,” never con- 
ferred by sentence of the Church, never cer- 
tainly known or heard by himself!* Nor is even 
his family surname ascertainable. Born in the 
province of Mugello, near Vespignano (the birth- 


| place of Giotto), A.D. 1387, he became a novice, 


1407, at the convent of St. Dominico, that still 
stands, beautifully situated on a terrace upon 


_the mountain between Florence and Fiesole, 


there assuming (as ecclesiastical usage requires) 
his surname of Giovanni, and attaching him- 
self to a branch of his order reformed, on prin- 
ciples of strictest religious observances, but one 
year before he entered it. Not at the Fiesole 
convent, but at Cortona was it that, together 
with his brother (also an artist), he took the 
vows ; and after a long absence, necessitated by 
the divisions among his co-religionists in the re- 
spective causes of three rival popes, returned in 
1418 to 8. Dominico, the scene of his incessant 
labours for eighteen ensuing years. 

It was probably as a miniature-painter that 
the skill of Fra Giovanni was first exercised; 
and, in fact, three of his exquisite little pictures, 
now in the sacristy of 8. Maria Novella, are 
miniature in scale. The Dominican order had 
begun rapidly to acquire renown in the several 
walks of art-produce. In the thirteenth century 
their architects became distinguished, like the 
Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro, so much engaged at 
Florence and Rome ; and early in the fourteenth 
century were painters of this order beginning 
to class among celebrities. In their cloisters 
the same hand that transcribed the sacred books 
was sometimes engaged in adorning it with 
miniatures and arabesque borders, though, more 
commonly, the pulcher scriptor named in coD- 
ventual records confined himself to the simpler 
task of executing the bright-tinted initials; 
while the pictor, who is recorded in the same 








* At the Uffizi ie a small collection of his drawings, 00° 
— has the name written, “ Fra Gievensl Aner ae 
t we can searcely suppose this an autograph an 
than the same am pr wh drewin cones ther 
with his, which authorities have classified as “ Maniers 
di Angelico.” It is observable that in his sketches ' 
more of freedom and vigour than always distingu 
aintings. An ‘ Incredulity of 8t. Thomas,” with many 
eovens for instance, has the unmistakable character 
co. and a conversazione of young friars displays & 
dedly comic genius, 
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page, had the higher aims of the imaginative 
artist, for the groups or saintly figures on the 
brilliant missals and evangelium. One Guido, 
who died of the plague, 1348, at the 8S. Maria 
Novella cloister, is the first of this order 
mentioned in the records as “pictor;” but no 
productions by whom can now be with certainty 
identified ; while in that less ardnous decorative 
art-walk we find named “ pulchri scriptores,” 
who must have begun their careers before the 
end of the thirteenth century, as three are 
known, who died, 1801, 13806, 1886. The next 
in date to attain celebrity in the higher walks, 
were Michele della Casa (of the same convent), 
deceased 1416, who painted two large Psalters 
for the Novitiate ; and the Beato Giovanni 
Dominici, of 8. Marco, who became cardinal 
and wrote some extant letters to the Dominican 
nuns at Venice, with interesting counsels as to 
the style of painting practised by their diligent 
sisterhood. More familiar in art-story became 
the name of another to be classed with contem- 


poraries of these two, Benedetto di Mugello, | 


brother of Fra Giovanni, and who took the vows | 
with him, the same engaged so liberally by | 
Cosimo de’ Medici for painting all the choir- 
books of 8. Marco, a task he completed in five | 
years. 

The externals of the church and convent | 
above named, reduced to a commonplace modern | 
Italian character, with facade built in the last | 
century, are utterly insignificant. Not till we 
enter the inner cloister, surrounded by fine 
arcades, with round arches resting on columns, | 
and a pleasant garden in the midst, do we 
perceive any features either monastic in effect 
or at all dignified. It is not till we traverse | 
the long gloomy corridors under a roofing of 
enormous rafters, blackened by age, we enter 
narrow, vaulted, and dim-lighted cells, that we 
see manifest indications of that austere religious | 
life here carried out conformably to ascetic 
ideal under the government of Savonarola. 
The very first picture that meets the eye, as we 


cross the outer threshold, is a Crucifixion, life- | 


size, at the end of a portico, with St. Dominic 
kneeling in ecstacy below the Cross—a work by 
Angelico, in which appears the intent to return 
to the earlier treatment by divesting this awful 
subject of every attribute of physical horror, and 
restoring to the Redeemer’s figure that calm 
benign beauty which distinguishes it in primitive 
Christian art—not being here shown in death, 


but in a state of painless collapse, the head | 
|He is elevated thus to suffer; also 


drooping, the eyes partly open. In a lnnette 
near is St. Peter Martyr, with bleeding head, 


enjoining silence by laying one finger on his| 
‘act of inflicting the discipline on his own bared 
' shoulders—a conception of the subject perhaps 
| unique. 
‘of visions presented to a finely organized and 


compressed lips; and of three other lunette 
frescoes by the same hand, in this outer cloister, 
the most impressive is that over the door of the 
Joresteria (guest-rooms) of the Saviour in pilgrim- 
garb received by two friars,who seem urging Him 


toenter—a felicitous example of the artist’s power | 


of expression and earnest tenderness in feeling ; 
nor could the moral of the subject be more finely | 
conveyed than in the reverential interest of the | 
friars, evidently blended with a dim perception | 
of something more than human, but to what) 
extent they know not, in the mysterious guest. | 
From a portico of this cloister we enter the | 
chapter-house, a spacious vaulted hall, one side | 
of which is occupied by the largest and most | 
complicated freseo ever painted by Angelico ; 
the Crucifixion, with the two thieves on their 
crosses ; the Maries; St. John the Baptist; St. 
Mark; and the founders of religious orders; 
with S. Zanobi, the primitive bishop of Filo- 
rence ; below, along a painted basement, life- 
size busts of St. Dominic and sixteen celebrated 
saints, or theologians of his order, the founder 
himeelf holding the stem of a mystic tree whose 
branches intertwine and encircle all those other 
effigies of his followers ; the whole composition 
to be described, not so much as an historical pre- 
sentiment of the scene, but rather as an idea! 
assemblage of the great masters in the religious 
life, united in the common sentiment of adoring 
contemplation directed towards the divine sacri- 
fice. It has suffered by the colouring of the 
background in dusky red, the work of some 
modern hand, instead ef the deep blue which 
(as in other of this master’s pictures) was pro- 
bably the original tint; and when, in the early 
years of this century, French troops were quar- 
tered there, they amused themselves by picking 
out the eye-balls (now restored) from all those 
heads along the basement. This hall is again 
fitted up as a seat of military authorities ; and 
the words “ Guardia Nazionale” meet the eye 
at the angle over a door, near its entrance ; 





but scrupulous respect is now ensured, not only 


to its artistic contents, but to the visitors who 
find here every convenience for examining them 
and a choice of photographs from each group in 
the great picture. We need not describe all the 
frescoes of smaller scale in the cells and corri- 
dors, but merely notice their general argument 
as an aggregate of the entire Gospel history, 
from the Annunciation to the Descent into Limbo 
(or Hades), with the usual imaginary subject of 
the Virgin’s Coronation by the hand of ber Son in 
glory ; and one of those “ sacra conversazioni ” of 
the Mother and Child enthroned amidst two 
ups of saints, in which picture, on a corridor- 
wall, the Child has a character of more than 
infant intelligence, with infant beauty quite un- 
surpassable and truly divine. Inthe“ Curonation” 
a striking spirituality is given to the two prin- 
cipal figures by a shadowy and subdued colour- 
ing, in which their forms of white draperies seem 
to float at a distance, while along a curving 
— below kneel in extatic contemplation 
Paul, and the monastic saints Benedict, 
Seanine Francis, Thomas Aquinas, and Peter 
Martyr. The “Transfiguration” exemplifies in 
a manner still more poetic and impressive this 
| treatment that glorifies the principal figure by 
investing it with a bright mistiness, in total 
contrast to the colouring of all others in the 
‘group. In the artist’s idea of Mary itis remark- 
able that the predominant expression is always 
humility, and such unaltered even at her highest 
exaltation, reminding us of the “ simile in Tanta 
| Gloria,” described by Petrarch. The pictures in | 
|the cells to the right of one corridor have been 
in some instances totally effaced, in others com- 
pletely repainted. All are located so as to be inthe | 
worst possible light, usually on the same side with | 
the narrow-arched windows ; and, on a dull day, 
tapers are required to examine ‘them in every | 
part—a singular disregard for his own successes, 
in the pious artist, that can only be attributed | 





to his principle of mortified humility. His | 
mysticism and preference for treatment not. 


historic, but ideal, appear manifest in this 
series; as in the “ Resurrection” where the 
Saviour is seen only as a dim-defined vision, 
showing above the tomb, the lower limbs with- 
drawn from view; 
Roman guards, where, with instinctive shrink- 
ing from the blasphemous horror of the reality, 
he represents those soldiers only by a bodiless 
head and detached hands seen in air beside the 
seated form of the Victim; whilst Mary and 
St. Domizic are seated below the throne on which 
in the 
Scourging, where no executioner’s figure is seen, 
but opposite the Saviour, St. Dominic in the 


All these pictures, in fact, remind us 


most loving mind, rather than historic realities ; 
and the artist’s place in a school which he lived 
to see declining is further apparent from his use 
of devout appeals in writing, in texts above or 
below his groups, as in the Angelic Salutation 


‘that issues from the mouth of the celestial | 


;messenger to Mary; as the names, also, are 


| often inseribed (quite unnecessarily) within the | 
golden nimbus or amidst the folds of draperies. | 
Before quitting 8. Marco, we have to notice a; 


really beautiful Madonna and Child, in fresco, 
now much injured, by Fra Bartolommeo, on the 
wall of the plain chapel in which Savonarola 
used to officiate ; also Ghirlandino’s large fresco 
of the 
scured by time, and all seen in the light that 
faintly enters. 

At 8. Maria Novella, not only were several 
wall-pictures by Angelico, but also figures of the 
twelve apostles, by Masaccio, barbarously sacri- 
ficed, being plastered or stuccoed over in some 
modern repairs. What remains by the former 
artist consists of the adornment of three reli- 
quaries, in small groups, of most graceful design 
and delicate finish,—a Coronation of the Virgin, 
an Annunciation, and Adoration of the Magi, on 
the same panel], and the Madonna della Stella, 
so named from the star above the head of Mary, 
a blue-draped and veiled figure, with sweetly 
serious countenance, standing below a vision of 
the Deity, amidst a choir of seraphim, with 
angels playing on musical instruments, a fair 
company, along the frieze-like border. At the 
Fiesole Convent the artist-friar peinted the 
History of Christ, originally extendimg (Marchese 
tells us) over thirty-five small panels, but not 
more than eighteen as the set is now preserved 
at the Florence Accademia,—one of its subjects, 
a mystic tree, along whose branches are distri- 


buted the several clauses of the “ Oredo,’”— 


in the Mocking by the’! 


“ Last Supper” in the refectory, much ob- | 


the Descent into Hades, the Last Judgment, and 
also the Coronation of the Virgin,—comprised in 
an aggregate which displays all the artist’s 
power in expressing exalted or tender feeling, 
together with his defects and occasionai feeble- 
ness. At the same cloister he also painted an 
altar-piece, the Virgin and Child, with several 
saints and angels, still in its church, but in cer- 
tain details altered, as this work was restored by 
Lorenzo di Credi; also a Coronation of Mary, 
carried away by the French in 1812, nor ever 
brought back, being now at the Louvre; a Virgin 
with Saints, in the chapter-house, lamentably 
injured by pseudo-restoration ; and in the refec- 
tory a Crucifixion, more or less altered by an- 
van hand, 1566, but still in its place. 

8. Domenico, on the hill-side below Fiesole, 
has no more been the home of a religious com- 
munity since the suppression by French Govern- 
ment; and its extensive premises are now let to 
families ; the terrace-garden between two ranges 
of pillared porticoes, once a cloister, used for the 
culture of the orange and lemon, whose dark- 
green foliage contrasts with the grey walls of 
forlorn-looking buildings, while trailing vines 
clasp the stonework of antique arcades, That 
refectory in which Fra Giovanni painted now 
serves as a green-house in winter, a kind of barn 
lamber-room at other seasons; and, owing to 
the blocking up of some of its windows, we obtain 
but a dim view of that still impressive and 
pathetic, however injured, Crucifixion picture, 
| whose figures stand, life-size, against a deep 
blue ground: the divine sufferer having that 
| benignant aepect, and the dread moment alike 
' rendered without any trait of physical horror, as 
in other treatments of the scene by the same 
| hand; beside the Cross, the mother and St. John, 
| whose grief is calm and dignified ; below it, 
| St. Domimic, who kneels to clasp the fatal 
tree, his countenance expressive of sorrow, deep- 
ened by heart-wringing penitence. Many abra- 
notwithstanding the 
| protection of folding doors that cover but are 
not fastened over it. A fresco, mentioned by 
| Vasari, on the outer arch of the church doorway, 
| has totally disappeared, as also the choir-books 
painted by Angelico and his brother conjointly, 
at St. Dominico. When we last visited this 
' ex-convent, on a fine autumn evening, the quiet 
and sad beauty of the scene appeared like a 

typical indication of the fate to which are now 
condemned such institutions as that to whose 
honour the most devout of artists dedicated his 
life and genius. Fra Giovanni was ready, how- 
ever, to labour for other orders and their 
churches. At the Vallombrosan 8. Trinita, in 
Florence, he produced a genuine master-piece, 
‘the “ Deposition from the Cross,” now in the 
Accademia, acomposition of many figures united 
in sorrow over the dead, or contemplating the 
|instruments of the Passion, while Joseph of 
Arimathea and others lower the body from the 
tree; a brilliancy of tint and luminous atmo- 
sphere pervading the whole scene, and even the 
|accursed ground of Calvary variegated with 
flowers,— perhaps in the refined idea of thus 
\showing as through a veil the heavenly love 
that decreed that darkest hour for man’s blessed- 
iness. In 1841, this admirable picture was 
restored, and to advantage, by an artist 
jmamed Acciai. At the Camaldolese church, 
}in Fiorence, Angelico painted one of his four 
extant pictures of the Last Judgment, originally 
the adornment of a sedile beside the high altar, 
and now in the Accademia, a composition in 
which it would be scarcely possible to over-praise 
the groups of the beatified spirits, or the mazy 
dance in which white-robed angels are leading 
the redeemed ones along flowery slopes to the 
shining gates of Paradise that gleam on the 
distant height; but its contrasted side, the 
horrific scenes of punishment and grotesque 
demons inflicting torture, may convince us of 
the artist’s incapacity for such subjects, and his 
error in attempting what is 1s much beyond the 
sphere of bis genius as guilt and remorse were 
foreign to the experiences of his heart. For the 
Benedictines in this city he painted, in a cloister of 
their “Badia,” “St. Benedict enjoining Silence,” 
one of his noblest figures in its truthful ex- 
pression and dignity, but a good deal injured, 
and, as we now see it, in many parts renewed. 
For the guild of linen-drapers he painted a large 
tabernacle, made like a triptych, with figures 
somewhat above life-size of the Virgin and 
Child enthroned, two Apostles, and St. John 
Baptist, St. Mark (the protector of that guild) 
being introduced both on an inner and an 
outer side of the folding valves, and on small 
scale numerous angels playing on instra- 
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ments that form a kind of frieze around the 
Madonna’s throne, the latter of exquisite beauty, 
that proves a supreme attraction, where this 
tabernacle now hangs in the Uffizi, and every 
day do we see copyists and gazers assembled 
before it so long as the gallery remains open. A 
predella attached to this work, the largest of its 
description by Angelico, was adorned with three 
small paintings of sacred subject (St. Peter 
preaching at Rome, &c.), now separated, but to 
be seen in the same gallery, where are several 
other small panel-pictures by the same hand (the 
Life of the Virgin, and the Story of SS. Cosmo 
and Damian, &c.), all probably predelle of 
altar-pieces now lost, or long since removed 
from Florence. In the “ Transit of the Virgin,” 
one of the most beautiful of these, the Saviour 
appears standing over the bier, and receiving 
the soul in form of an infant,—the primitive 
idea of this subject before the bodily assumption 
of Mary had found place in art. And in the 
Uffizi also is the artist’s masterpiece among his 
several treatments of another theme, the “ Coro- 


nation of the Virgin,” a ne plus ultra of tender and | 


extatic beauty in this class of visionary devotional | 
subjects ; though itis to be objected here as in other | 
examples, that the aspect of the Saviour wants 
intellectual grandeur, and has no other character 
than the mild and passive in Angelico’s concep- 
tions. This picture, originally in the church of the 
hospital of 8. Maria Nuova, was removed to the 
Uffizi, 1825. Other of Angelico’s works in public 
buildings out of Tuscany have passed through 
strange vicissitudes. In 1447, he was invited 
to Rome by Eugenius 1V., and there re-engaged 
by that Pope’s successor, Nicholas V., to paint 
in the chapels of the Vatican. Assisted by his 
pupil, Benazzo Gazzoli, he adorned the chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament in that palace with 
several scenes from the life of our Lord, intro- 
ducing in this series portraits of living cele- 
brities, whose names are given by Vasari: the 
Pope Nicholas, the Emperor Frederick, St. 
Antoninus, Biondo da Forli, and Don Ferrante of 
Aragon. In the chapel of St. Lawrence, also at 
the Vatican, he painted the frescoes still sur- 
rounding its walls, and in good preservation, 
illustrating the entire stories of the two martyr- 
deacons, SS. Stephen and Lawrence, with the 
figures on the vaulted ceiling of the Evangelists, 
the four Latin doctors (St. Gregory and St. 
Jerome repainted), SS. Athanasius, John Chry- 
sostom, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura, 
besides an altar-piece of the “ Deposition,” now 
lost or concealed; those that remain, com- 
positions which evince the matured power 
of the artist unenfeebled by his advanced 
age; simplicity and perfect freedom from 
studied effects, the secret of the charm, was 
put in this series, that seems like actual pre- 
sentment placed before us, enabling us to follow 
the heroic sufferers through their trials unto 
death. Strange and discreditable to Roman 
taste have been the destinies of those two 
chapels : that of the Holy Sacrament was totally 
swept away by order of Paul III, to give place 
to the grand staircase of Bernini; and only the 
portrait-figures were rescued, as Vasari tells us, 
te pass into the collection of Paolo Giovio, but 
not for preservation up to our time; the 
8. Lorenzo chapel was abandoned after the | 
building of the great wing added to the Vatican | 
in 1595; and at last even its locality forgotten ; | 


80 that a Monsignor Bottari, who wrote the life of | 





is named as Magister Magistrorum in the records 
of that cathedral. He undertook a great fresco 
with life-size figures of the Last Judgment, on 
the walls and vault of the Madonna Chapel, 
quite apart from the church’s main building ; 
but after labouring here for three months, left 
incomplete a work he, perhaps, felt to be beyond 
his powers, and in which his imperfect know- 
ledge of anatomy would no doubt have been but 
too apparent. In 1499 commission was given 
by the “Opera” to Luca Signorelli, the greatest 
monument of whose genius is before us in the 
completed series on the same walls where 
Angelico had begun his task. In those impres- 
sive pictures of the Judgment and the “ Story 
of Antichrist,” Marchese points out as probably 
by the Dominican artist, the company of pro- 
phets, the angels bearing aloft the instru- 
ments of the Passion, the Virgin and Apostles 
the founders of mendicant orders, and conjectu- 
rally the figure of the Saviour also, here almost 
identical with that in a small picture of the 
Judgment by Fra Giovanni at the Corsini Palace, 
Rome, and a conception of which Michelangelo 





manifestly availed himself in his great work at | 


the Sixtine. But the editors of Vasari (Lemon- 


-nier edition), with whom Marchese himself co- 


operated, indicate only the group of sixteen 
prophets in the triangle of the vault over the 
altar, as an undoubted work by Angelico in this 
magnificent series. In the story of Antichrist 
are introduced two erect figures, one the portrait 
of Signorelli himself; the other said to be that 
of Angelico. The entire aggregate was restored 
and cleansed in 1845 by the volunteer services, 
freely offered, of two German artists, whose 
generous cares were acknowledged by the be- 
stowal of the Orvieto citizenship from the magi- 
strates; and no further restoration has, we 


believe, been found requisite in the course of 


the long-continued works at this cathedral, com- 
menced by the Papal Government, and prose- 
cuted since the Orvieto province was severed 
from its states in 1860. The pure and laborious 
life of Fra Giovanni was brought to its close at 
Rome in 1455, and his remains were laid in the 
Dominican church, 8. Maria Sopra Minerva, which 
he had adorned with several pictures no longer 
seen, and where is his monument, ordered by 
Nicholas V., an indifferent piece of sculpture, 
with a recumbent figure in low relief, placed 
vertically against the wall of a vestibule, less 
remarkable, indeed, than is the epitaph, said to 
have been written by that pope. Above this is 
the name, date, and title of honour—* venerabilis 
pictor”’—noticeable as anticipative, and that on 
the part of the highest authority, of the species of 
popular beatifications accorded to the great artist 
by admiring ages. 

The Italian Government has announced the 
intent to preserve the S. Marco Convent asa 
national monument, not as a religions establish- 
ment; nor is it inferrible, from any assurance 
yet given, that the twenty-five friars who form the 
present inmates—few, indeed, relatively to their 
premises’ extent—will be left exempt from the 


| application of the law adverse to all such com- 


munities. The Della Cruscan Academy has now 
an apartment for its archives, and the National 
Guard a quarter on the ground-floor in these 
cloisters. 





THE GLASS TRADE IN 1618. 


Angelico, had to report that he had been only , 


able to find access to this interior through the | 


window ; and Gcoéthe had occasion to record the 


adventurous services of some German artist,| published, in the lifetime of that monarch, four | 


who, “ after much fatigue and exploring in the 
labyrinth of the Vatican chambers, succeeded in 
discovering the chapel painted by Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole, under Nicholas V., still in good pre- 
servation.” In 1811, engravings from all the 
frescoes were published at Rome; but, though 
now accessible, this chapel was left much longer 
in forlorn neglect, its condition lamentable to 
behold when we first saw it; till, within recent 
years, a prelate in high office at the Papal court 
interested himself in its fate, and ordered a 
restoration, with a view to the religious celebra- 
tions since, we understand, taking place here 
daily, Monsignor Merode usually officiating at 
mass performed in the long-desecrated sanc- 
tuary. 

During the summer of the year 1447 
was engaged at the Orvieto Cathedral, for which | 
his services had been eagerly desired by the | 
“Opera” (directors of the works), who offered | 
him the relatively high remuneration of 800 gold 
ducats, besides a small monthly salary for his | 
pupil Gozzoli, who here also assisted him ; and he | 


CoC AIDES TOI ONT LNT: AYLI OE 


Angelico | ship of this glass-house. 


| James Howe, one of the clerks of the 
Most Honourable Privy Council of Charles L., 
| books. of his correspondence with persons of 
|rank and celebrity, under the punning title, 
| Epistola Ho-Elianw.” These contain inci- 
dentally several particulars connected with the 
glass trade in the preceding reign, which, like 
other curious facts, now the fashion to collect, 
may not be generally known. 


otherwise James I., granted to Vice-Admiral 
Sir Robert Mansell, Lord Pembroke, and “ divers 
other of the prime lords of the Court,” the sole 
privilege of making glass with pit-coal. This 
/company had a glass-house in Broad-street, 
where they employed several Venetians in the 
manufacture. The first occupation obtained by 
| Mr. Howel, on leaving college, was the steward- 
hit After a short super- 
vision of the “ hot Venetians,” he was despatched 
by Sir Robert Mansell to Italy, France, and 
Spain, to engage more workers, and to purchase 
large quantities of the necessary materials. It 
is in the letters he sends home while engaged on 





in which the glass trade was carried on in the 
reign of James I. Before starting on this agency, 
he writes to Carmarthenshire for his father’s 
blessing, deeming it an important item towards 
the insurance of a prosperous issue to his journey, 
In this letter he confesses, ‘‘ Had I continued 
still steward of the glass-house in Broad. 
street, where Captain Francis Bacon hath suc. 
ceeded me, I should in a short time have melted 
away to nothing, amongst those hot Venetians, 
finding myself too green for such a charge; 
therefore it hath pleased God to dispose of me 
now to a condition more suitable to my years, 
and that will, 1 hope, prove more advantageous 
to my future fortunes.” 

From Amsterdam, where he found so many 
new streets and public buildings in progress 
that the Dutch appeared to be doubling the size 
of that great “mart of the world,” he pro. 
ceeded en route for France to Middleborough, 
in Zealand, whence he sent home his first con. 
signment with the following recommendation :— 
“The bearer hereof is Sig. Antonio Miotti, who 
was master of a crystal-glass furnace here a 
long time; and as I have it by good intelligence 
| he is one of the ablest and most knowing men 
| for the guidance of a glass-work in Christendom ; 
| therefore, according to my instructions, I send 
| him over, and hope to have done Sir Robert good 
service thereby.” After a long stay in Paris he 
jarrived at Alicant, in Spain, in March, 1621, 
‘travelling with pilgrims for safety’s sake. “| 
have treated with Signor Andriotti, a Genoa 
merchant, for a good round parce! of barillia to the 
value of 2,000 pounds, by letters of credit from 
Master Richaut, and upon his credit I might 
have taken many thousand pounds more, for he 
is so well known in the kingdom of Valentia. 
This barillia is a strange kind of vegetable, and 
it grows nowhere upon the surface of the earth 
in that perfection as here. The Veretians have 
it hence, and it is a commodity whereby this 
maritime town doth partly subsist, for it is an 
ingredient that goes to the making of the best 
Castile soap. It grows thus :—’Tis a round thick 
earthy shrub that bears berries like barberries, 
but ’twixt blue and green; it lies close to the 
ground, and when it is ripe they dig it up by the 
roots, and put it together in cocks, where they 
leave it to dry many days, like hay; then they 
make a pit of a fathom deep in the earth, and 
with an instrument like one of our prongs they 
take the tufts and put fire to them; and when 
the flame comes to the berries they melt and 
dissolve into an azure liquor, and fall down into 
the pit till it be full: then they dam it up; and 
some days after they open it, and find this 
barillia-juice turned to a blue stone, so hard that 
it is scarce malleable: it is sold at one hundred 
crowns a ton, but I had it for less. There is 
also a spurious flower, called gazul, that grows 
here, but the glass that is made of it is not so 
resplendent and clear.” 

From Spain Mr. Howel took ship for Venice, 
which he compared to a gold ring in a bear's 
muzzle. Here he immediately applied himself 
to the business of the London glass-house, and 
sent home more materials and workmen. Writing 
to Sir Robert Mansell, he said,—‘‘ These two 
Italians, who are the bearers hereof, by report 
here, are the best gentlemen-workmen that ever 
blew crystal; one is allied to Antonio Miotti, 
the other is cousin to Mazalao.’ After men- 
| tioning that certain materials should be sent to 
England by the ship Lion, giving an account of 
his visit to the Arsenal, he proceeds, “1 was, 
since I came hither, in Murano, a little island, 
about the distance of Lambeth from London, 
|where crystal- glass is made, — and it is & 
rare sight to see a whole street, where, on the 





one side there are twenty furnaces together a 


work ; they say here that, although one should 


|transplant a glass-furnace from Murano t 


Venice herself, or to any of the little assembly 
of islands about her, or to any other part of the 


King Solomon, as his admirers styled him, ‘earth besides, and use the same materials, the 


same workmen, the same fuel, the self-same 12- 
gredients every way, yet they cannot make 
crystal-glass in that perfection, for beauty and 
lustre, asin Murano. . . . « Inmet with 
Camillo, your consaorman, here lately, and could 
he be sure of entertainment, he could return to 
serve you again, and I believe for less salary. 
Two days after despatching these two “ gentle- 
men-workmen,” Mr. Howel wrote to his brother 
(Bishop of Bristol) a letter, in which occurre 
the following passage : — “Since I came to this 
town, I despatched sundry businesses of £ 
value, for Sir Robert Mansell, which I hope 





this errand that we have glimpses of the mode 


will give content. The art of glass-making 
here is very highly valued; for whosoever he 
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be of that profession, are gentlemen, ipso facto, 
and it is not without reason, it being a rare kind 
of knowledge and chymistry to transmute dust 
and sand (for they are the only main ingre- 
dients) to such a diaphanous pellucid dainty 
body, as you see a crystal-glass is, which hath 
this property above gold or silver, or any other 
mineral, to admit no poison ; as also that it never 
wastes or loseth a whit of its first weight, though 
you use it never so long. When! saw so many sorts 
of curious glasses made here, I thought upon the 
compliment which a gentleman put upon a lady 
in England, who having five or six comely 
daughters, said, ‘ He never saw in his life such a 
dainty cupboard of crystal glasses.’ The com- 
pliment proceeds, it seems, from a saying they 
have here that the first handsome woman that 
ever was made, was made of Venice glass : which 
implies beauty, but brittleness withal. . . . 
But when I pried into the materials, and ob- 
served the furnaces and the calcinations, the 
transubstantiation, the liquefactions that are inci- 
dent to this art, my thoughts were raised to a 
higher speculation, that if this small furnace- 
fire hath virtue to convert such a small lump of 
dark dust and sand into such a precious clear 
body as crystal, surely that grand universal fire 
which shall happen at the day of judgment, 
may, by its violent ardour, vitrify, and turn to 
one lump of crystal the whole body of the earth : 
nor am I the first that fell upon this conceit.” 
Mr. Howel returned safely to England after an 
absence of three years; but his father having 
advised him to base his fortunes upon a less 
brittle foundation than that of glass, he turned 
his attention to other subjects. He was succes- 
sively employed as travelling camarade to two 
young gentlemen, as negociator at foreign courts 
on mercantile matters; and as secretary to Lord 
Scrope. 
College, Oxford. 
for Richmond, in Yorkshire. In 1640 he was 
appointed clerk to the Privy Council ; but in the 





36,000,000 spindles, and that in one minute 
we Can spin a length of cotton yarn which would 
wind four times round the earth. Every day 
10,000,000 yards of cotton fabrics come out of 
our looms ; and it seems to baffle our power of cal- 
culation when we say that, after having supplied 
the wants of our own population most abund- 
antly, we have 100,000,000 pounds of yarn and 
2,000,000,000 yards of plain and printed goods to 
spare, which we export to supply the wants of 
other nations. With abundance of labour at our 
command, and by the use of economic appliances, 
the cost of production and the selling price of 
every article of cotton manufacture have been 
greatly reduced. In proof that an appreciable 
amount of the advantages of cheapness has 
reached the consumer, in the year 1790, the 
mother of an eminent manufacturer still living 
purchased a white cotton dress at 6s. a yard ; 
while in 1860, the same quality of fabric was 
obtainable at from 2}d. to 3d. per yard. In the 
course of 174 years, the property in the county 
of Lancaster usually denominated freehold has 
increased in value by upwards of 11,600 per 
cent. In 1692, the gross annual value of Lan- 
cashire was 97,2421. ; in 1815, it was 3,087,7741. ; 
in 1865, it has been placed at 11,453,8511. In 
the hundreds chiefly agricultural, the increase in 
value has been at the rate of 4,776 "per cent.; 
whilst in the hundreds ¢ghiefly commercial and 
manufacturing, the increase has been at the 
ratio of 13,991 per cent. It thus appears that 
the balance of progress is nearly three to one in 
favour of the district which is mostly engaged 
in manufactures and commerce. We have ano- 
ther striking exemplification of the extent of the 
progress made, in a return of the gross amount 
of assessment for income received annually from 





realized property and profits on trade, as they 


civil troubles that preceded the Protectorate his | of income during this period under schedules A 


apartment was entered, his papers seized, and 


his person detained in the Fleet for five years. 


‘and D has been in the ratio of 570 per cent.; 


whilst in England and Wales, for the same years, 


On the Restoration he was created Historiogra- | the increase has been only in the ratio of 228 


pher Royal. 


The correspondence of the ex-|per cent. In 1814 this county stood assessed 


steward of the glass-house, containing much | under the above schedules at five millions and a 


court-gossip and political news of the day, hada 
run of eleven editions. It was dedicated by 
“the worst of poets to the best of princes,” 
Charles I. 

This distant view of the prime lords of the 
court having a monopoly of the glass manufac- 
ture, the young Welsh Fellow of Jesus College 
upon the Continent in search of materials and 
gentlemen-workmen, the hot Venetians toiling 
away in Broad-street, the successive despatch of 
the most able blowers in Christendom, the 
tanned Spanish peasants turning over the cocks 
of barillia on the chinky gaping soil in a burn- 
ing breezeless atmosphere redolent of oranges, 
melons, and grapes, the ship Lion slowly 
freighted at Venice with crystal wares or raw 
materials, affords us an idea of the condition 
of the glass trade before it is illustrated by the 
quaint advertisements in the literature of the 
reign of Queen Anne. 





THE PROGRESS OF LANCASHIRE. 


At the recent Social Science Congress Mr. H. 
Ashworth read a paper on this subject contain- 
ing many remarkable facts. A digest of it 
will interest our readers. It points out that 
the most remarkable increase of population has 
taken place in Liverpool and Manchester. A 
hundred years ago Liverpool had 30,000, and 
Manchester 25,000 inhabitants ; but the decen- 
nial increase of the two places during the last 
60 years has been unprecedented in any other 
towns in the kingdom. The following figures 
denote the respective progress of each :—Liver- 
pool increase in 60 years, 539 per cent.; Man- 
chester increase in 60 years, 484 per cent. As 
@ measure of progress, it is a striking fact that, 
whilst in the year 1760, according to Dr. Perci- 
val, the entire cotton trade of Great Britain did 
not return for materials and labour more than 
200,0001., in 1860 the returns of our cotton 
manufacture were estimated by Mr. Bazley, M.P., 
at the sum of 85,000,0001.; and that, whilst in 
1764 the weight of raw cotton imported was 
3,870,000Ib., in 1860 the weight of raw cotton 
consumed in this country was 1,083,600,000lb. 
By way of illustration of the extent and perfec- 
tion attained in the cotton manufacture, it has 
been stated that in this country we employ 


| half, and in 1864 at thirty-one millions sterling. 


The increase of the wealth of the land-owners 
resulting principally from their having large 


| portions of their estates withdrawn from agricul. 
| ture, to meet the requirements of manufacturing 


industry, has yielded to the owners an increase of 
value in many instances amounting to from 10,000 
to 50,000 per cent. beyond what the same land 
had previously been worth for mere purposes of 
cultivation. According toa Parliamentary return 
in 1862, Lancashire possessed nearly 80 per cent. 


of the total number of factories in England and | 


Wales. Nearly half a million of persons are 
directly occupied in this single industry, but to 
these must be added engineers, builders, machi- 
nists, bleachers, printers, and other auxiliaries. 
Since, however, the number of hands actually 
employed (315,620) appears comparatively small 
for the results produced, it will be necessary to 
bear in mind that the greatest operators are the 
machinery and the steam-engine. Other esti- 
mates show that the entire number of persons 
directly employed in, or indirectly dependent 
upon, the cotton trade, is about 4,000,000. Ere 
the cotton trade attained to its present magni- 
tude, it had to encounter many bitter and costly 
obstructions. Under our new commercial system, 
the total exports of British produce and manu- 
factures, since 1842, have increased 250 per cent., 
and there has been a similar increase in the 
quantity of raw cotton imported. In the export 
of piece goods and yarn there has been an 
increase from 24,000,000 in 1840, to 57,000,000 
in 1865. The conclusions to be drawn from 
these statements not only confirm the most 
ardent anticipations of the free traders, but they 
serve also to substantiate the remark of the late 
Mr. Senior, “ that our cotton manufacture is one 
of the pillars of our national wealth.” “If 
figures can ever be magnificent,” says Mr. Arnold, 
in his “ History of the Cotton Famine,” “if naked 
totals ever reach the sublime, surely the cotton 
trade of 1860 claims our admiration.” But this 
year of magnificent totals was unfortunately 
followed by immense losses, arising from our 
having depended too largely upon the United 
States for the supply of our raw material, and 
hence the cotton famine, which resulted from the 
civil war in that country. The trade was sud- 
denly diminished by one-half, and for more than 
three years employers and employed suffered 








together, and seemed likely to become involved 


in one common ruin. Messrs. Ellison & Hay- 
wood, in their Cottun Circular, for January, 1866, 
set forth the money losses as from 65,000,0001. 
to 70,000,0001.; and Dr. J. Watts, founding his 
estimate on the statistics of 1861, as prepared 
by Mr. Bazley, M.P., confirms this estimate. 





THE CANYNGES SOCIETY. 


THE Canynges Society, established to aid in 
the restoration of the Church of St. Mary Red- 
cliff, Bristol, held a most satisfactory meeting 
on Tuesday last under the able presidency of 
the vicar, the Rev. H. G. Randall, Rural Dean 
of Bristol; the Bishop of the diocese, the Mayor 
of Bristol, Canon Madan, Mr. R. P. King, Mr. 
W. P. King, Mr. Chas. Clarke, Mr. W. Proctor, 
Mr. W. Powell, Alderman Green, and many 
others taking part. An eloquent and powerful 
sermon was preached in the church by the Rey. 
H. P. Liddon, in the course of which he answered 
the objections sometimes made to works of re- 
storation. 


** Few men,” he remarked, “ would venture to say, ‘ Of 
what good is it at alli?’ or deny absolutely that there was 
any good in restoring the magnificent building, because 
upon the very surface of the thing it was some good. It led, 
first of all, to the employment of a yreat many hands—it 
did something for the education of the people—it pro- 
moted a higher feeling of taste for art—and most men 
would admit that it had a local value. Without being 
professedly antiquarian, few would deny that it was a 
great historical monument, and certainly there was some 
good in restoring the most beautiful church in a city that 
for ages was the second in England. No man of education 
and common sense would pretend absolutely that it was 
no good to engage in the restoration of such a church. 
Without, however, taking this extreme position, there 
were many who might say—could not something very 
much better be done with the money? This was precisely 
| the position taken by Judas. He did not go so far as to 





In 1622 he was chosen fellow of Jesus | have been assessed to property and income tax, | say there was absolutely no good in pouring the ointment, 
In 1627 he was elected M.P. | under the schedules A and D, relating to the | but he said that if the ointment could be converted into 
| county of Lancaster for the years 1814 and 1864 
| respectively. In Lancashire the gross increase 


| money, it would do more good in such a shape. The 
| objectors, he was imagining, might say that the money 
| would be better applied to the social science movement. 
pop! would say, look just outside the walls of the temple 
| at the inhabitants of the parish and at those of St. Philip's 
and St. Jude’s—look at the privations they underwent, the 
| discomforts of their daily life—their food and clothing, the 
dreadful sanitary arrangements of the places, and then they 
| would say, ask yourselves if you are not wasting money in 
spending it upon bricks and mortar there instead of amelio- 
rating the crying wants of your poor fellow-country- 
imen. Then they would urge that there was a dense, 
crass ignorance in the land—an ignorance of that useful 
| knowledge which it was essential to know for the material 
| well-being in this sphere of existence—ignorance of 
| moral truth and of religious truth. Perhaps one of these 
| fancied objectors might be an earnest Christian. He asks 
| you to look at the state of the Christian missions, and to 
| think that religion has been for more than eighteen 
| centuries in the world, and impresses upon you that it is 
| every one’s duty to aid in spreading the Gospel. And 
| then, as he looked upon the work around them, he asked, 
| ‘To what purpose is this waste?’ Now, he (Mr. Liddon) 
| respected the various motives of these various objectors ; 
| but he considered that the restoration of that church was 
| an object of equal importance with the promotion of mis- 
sionary enterprise and education among the poor, and 
even with helping the poor to those material comforts 
which made life something less than a round of sufferings. 
In restoring that church they were not merely laying 
out so much money. It was not simply the employment 
of so many hands, or the putting together of bricks, 
mortar, carved wood, or carved stone. They were dis- 
tinctly engaged in a moral and religious work. It repre- 
sented man’s power to consecrate, and his duty to conse- 
crate all God's gifts to His glory as the giver. This was 
what many did, What could the material box of ointment 
do, otherwise than that it was His gift, and that she desired 
to return it to Him in her gratitude? God had, said the 
preacher, given us a great increase of the blessings of civi- 
lization. Science flashed its truths upon us as it had done 
upon no generation before. Art had been brought to higher 
forms of beauty than it had ever risen to before. These 
things came from God, and were they all to be wasted on the 
world, and was nothing to be givento Him? The consecra- 
tion of art to the service of God was, he maintained, not a 
mere matter of taste, but a duty upon the part of a religious 
man and a religous nation. It was an acknowledgment 
that in those special departments of human activity He had 
given them for our good. The rev. gentleman spoke of 
the grand poetry of Isaiah's writings, and contended that 
poetry was as much an art as architecture, and sculpture, 
and painting, and music. It was splendid language—not 
the language of an Act of Parliament or a proposition of 
Euclid. And poetry being thus consecrated to God, was 
it not reasonable and proper to consecrate the other arts 
to the glory of the Diviee Redeemer? That glorious 
church dedicated to no earthly purpose but to the honour 
of the Divine Redeemer, and "hich bore the name of His 
blessed mother, was a worthy monument to the love of 
those who had erected it; and emblematic of the in- 
dustrious life of the great centre of English commerce— 
where in the world around it spoke to the human soul 
and pointed the way from the material sphere to the 
realms of the kingdom of Heaven. In restoring it he 
maintained that they were not engaged in a purposeless 
waste, or that they were merely doing homage to a feeling 
of antiquarianism. It ought to represent a large amount 
of moral and spiritual capital—of love—of faith triumph- 
ing over the seen and penetrating the mysteries of the 
unseen—and the consecration of all that was best in this 
world to Him who gave it.” 


At the luncheon the President made an excel- 
lent address, and stated that the collection at 
the church, with the sums sent to him after- 
wards, amounted to 1101. Further, that nearly 
7,0001. had been promised to the special fund 
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for the tower and spire and the completion of 
the interior of the church. 

Mr. Charles Clarke read the report of the 
committee, setting forth the position of the 
Society, and including this letter from the archi- 
tect, which serves to show what work has been 
done during the past year :— 


“T hasten to comply with your request that I should 
inform the committee what works have been done at the 
Church of St. Mary Redcliffe since the last meeting of 
the Canynges Society. I am glad to say that, compared 
with what we have been able to do in some former years, 
the progress made is considerable. Externally, twelve 
windows in the lower part of the church, on the south 
side, with the parapet above them and cornice throughaut, 
all which had mostly disappeared, and the entrance east 
of the south transept, called the ‘ vicar’s doorway,’ have 
been restored, and complete the whole of the south side 
of the church. The men are now employed in the resto- 
ration of the buttresses, &c., on the north side of the 
nave next the north porch, and of the buttresses on the 
west side of the north transept. In April Jast the dan- 
gerous condition of the four turrets at the top of the 
tower, to which I had before directed the attention of the 
Restoration Committee, was so much aggravated that it 
beeame absolutely necessary to take them down to pre- 
vent accidents ; and this was done, careful drawings being | 
first made, so that these beautiful works may be precisely 
reproduced, when the restoration of the tower suffi- 
ciently progressed and funds are forthcoming to mit | 
it. Money has already been promised, I believe, for this | 
specisl purpose, so that we may hope for the commence- | 
ment, before long, of this the crowning werk of the | 
committee's |Jabours. i 

inside the church eome progress has been made towards | 
bringing it into a proper condition. The clustered | 
columns in the north and south transepte have been | 
cleared of the whitewash that eovered them ; the broken | 
and damaged parts have been reinstated ; and the carved | 
capitals are again seen in their original condition. The | 
responds, or attached pillars, in the aisles have been | 
cleaned and restored, and the destroyed panelling under | 
the windows in the north aisle of the nave, and the stone | 
benching there and in the north transept, have been rein- | 

Further, a portion of the stone screen on the | 
south side of the chancel, and the r d and ied 
tombs in the south wai) of the nave, diseovered im 1652, 
have been restored. These tombs, is reason to 
believe, are those of the younger Canynges and his wife | 
Jobanna, and their effigies, which evidently didnot belong 
to the canopied monument in the south transept, and do | 
tit these recesses exactly, have been removed to them. 
Amongst other works, I may mention that two eom - 
ments of the vaulting in the north aisle of the chance! and 
ene in the south asic of the chance] have been cleaned 
and repaired, and that the monumental tablets which de- 
formed the pillars of the church have been cleaned and 
fixed up in the lower part of the tower, with the exception 
of thet in memory of Sir William Penn, which, with the 
armour and banner belonging to it, has been set up in 
the nave agamset the south wal! of the tower. 

in addition to the stained glass already in the church, a 
handsome window has been put up in the lady chapel in 
memory of the late Mr. Edward Lucas. Arrangements 
have been made for the removal of the organ, which will 
admit of the introduction of stained glass in the west 
window, already promised by Mr. Sholto Hare. Withthe 
view of obtaining untiormity and connexion throughout 
the eburch in filing with steined glass the remainder of 
the windows, I have submitted # scheme of subjects to the 
committee. The vicar is now paturally anxious that the 
chancel, which at present is not creditable to the parish, 
should be put into a worthy state, and I have, by his 
direction, prepared and submitted designe for.a reredos, 








sedilia, &c., suitable for the church. Ascheme forthe | 
| hand fragments of it, genuine bits, so that we 


proper lighting of the church and estimate of the cost have 
also been submitted. For these and other necessary works 
funds will, of course, be required ; and I take the liberty 
of expressing a hope that, by the proceedings of the 
Canynges Society on the present occasion, such a spirit 


may be evoked as will tend to the speedy provision of | 


them. Grorer Gopwix, Architect.’ 


that at the last meeting of the Colston Parent 


not any monument in Bristol to Colston’s 


memory, except the one in All Saints’ Church, | 


erected by his family, an opportunity was 
afforded, in connexion with the resteration of 
St. Mary Redcliff Charch, to build the spire or 
put in a window as a memorial to their great 
philanthropist. The idea was well received by 
the company present, and 80l. -were contributed 
on the spot towards the putting up a stained 
window in the north transept. Subscriptions 
are still being received for the purpose, and it is 
confidently hoped that the window will be put in 
before the next Colston anniversary. This is an 
excellent idea, and we trust it will be carried out 
in the bestmanner. The church and churchyard 
will then contain memorials of the three capital 
C.s of whom Bristol, indeed England, may be 
justly proud, Oanynges, Colston, and Chatter- 
ton,—the last, although with an ill-trained moral 
nature, a genius of no common kind. 

Some very 
full choral service in the evening closed the pro- 
ceedings. 





REQUIREMENTS or Darty Lirr.—At the Lam- 
beth Baths, Mr. Thomas Twining, vice-president 


good addresses were made; and a 


THE INTENDED COURTS OF LAW. 


A paracraPn has been going through the 
newspapers relative to a supposed intended 
acquisition of the block of property lying be- 
tween Holywell-street and the Strand, and St. 
Clement Danes and St. Mary's churches, for the 
purposes of the new Law Courts. We are 
enabled, however, to say that this is erroneous. 
However desirable such an aquisition may be, 
such an arrangement has never been discusssed 
by the commissioners. The notices in the London 


| Gazette, and in the daily papers of Friday and 


Saturday in last week, show that the additional 
landg which are really proposed tobe acquired, are 
only those which are shown by “dotted” lines 
on the plan given inthe Builder of 26th May 
last, p. 386, with the addition of the remaining 
portion of Cook’s-court block, extending to Por- 
tugal-street, and from Serle-street to Carey- 
street. The erection of a temporary building 
in the garden of New Square, Lincoln’s-inn, in 
which the competing designs are to be ex- 
hibited, has been commenced. The design has 
been prepared by Mr. Burnet, the architectural 
clerk. The time for sending in the designs has 
been extended from the 15th of next month, to 
Tuesdey, the 15th of January: no further exten- 


sion will be granted. Each architect is to hang | 


his own drawings in the place assigned him. 





THE MUSEUM versus THE {NSTITUTE. 


You were so good a few months back as to in- | 
| sert a rather long letter from me, on the subject 


of a new Art-Result Society, one having for its 


purpose the bringing before the art public a. 


means of reviving the old, and now unfortun 
lost plan of eliciting the individuality of t 


artist and workman, demanding this of them, | 


and to encourage the public to ask for it, as the 
sole means of obtaining a work of ‘ine art. Will 
you allow me to ask again your attention to it 
in the present crisis or position ?* What is that 
position, and what societies are there now in ex- 
istence which may fairly be said to embody and 
represent it? and if I may be allowed to say it, 
who are they who are foremost in guiding such 
representative societies? What are they doing, 
and what do they propose to do, and how, when, 
and where ? 


tions, and I think worth a little trouble and | 
hunting after to come at? We are now feirly | 
at the corner and turning point, and in the | 


future must take some road, be it right or wrong. 
First, then, there has been the old art, and 
past system of art action, and we have close at 


can fairly judge of its nature, and by degrees and 
careful study find ont how it was brought into 
existence. If I may venture to describe in one 
word its prime characteristic, it would be its 


E |imdwiduality, i.e., every fragment, however, 
Amongst other matters, the report mentioned | rude, shows it to be the impression of the mind | 
‘ | and hand of the artist or workman, or the artist 
Society the vicar suggested that, as there was | 


workman who executed it. Thie one word 


| “individuality ” seems to me to define the old art, 
aud to indicate the mode of its production. Each | 


fragment is a word or letter, of an antique 
alphabet, written by the art-workman of that 
time, and in the language of that time. We see 
the old workman face to face, and a¢ in an auto- 
graph we may withuut much exagyerztion be said 
to see him write his name, and in his own per- 
son, tell his art story. This is the old art, 
whether Greek or Gothic, Romanesque or Roman ; 


) and whether it be rude as the cutting of a Nor- 


man doorway, or fine as the Parthenon frieze. 
Such, I consider, to be a fair and true definition 
of the art of the past. 

Bat, secondly, what is modern art,-- the art of 
to-day,—and how is it brought into existence, 
and what does it indicate; and, when ac- 
complished, whose handwriting is it,—whose 
mind and hand does it bear the stamp of,—whose 
image and superscription is it, and what word 
will describe it ? One word, and one only, fairly 
embodies the idea of it,—“ manufacture.” Modern 
art is no man’s handwriting ; it comes from noone 
man’s brain or hands ; it is art manu‘ucture, and 
is gathered together anyhow, and patched up 





by a succession of hands, and so bears the im- 


of the Society of Arts, and founder of the | Press of none of them.. It is simply the nega- 


Economic Museum at Twickenham, has, in con- 


junction with Mr. Murphy, arranged for weekly 
lectures and demonstrations of science in its 


relations to the requirements 6f daily life, to} 


gatherings of working people, free of Churge. 


tion of art; it is our modern and civil ised way of 


; 


| how not to get any work of fine art at all. How- 


ever able the artists or workmen em ployed, we 





* We allow our correspondent to state his own views, 


| though we eannot endorse all thet he asserts, — Ep, 






These are all of them vital ques- | 


ee 


never see the handwriting of any one of them- 
each successive man obliterates the writing of 
him who has gone before him in the process, 
No man has written the letter; it is not, truly 
speaking, a forgery, it is far too dull and stupid 
for that. A dozen men cannot forge a note; 
one man must do it. It is art “ manufacture” 
in one word, and is to handwriting just what a 
school copy-slip is to an autograph. It is, as J 
have said, the jon and ruin of art. Fine 
art does not now, at least in this country, exist ; 
neither in architecture, sculpture, and hardy in 
painting, and not at all in “ decorative” painting, 
as it is termed. It is not, therefore, simple 
change or “improvement,” to use Mr. Scott's 
word, that is needed, but revolution, 1.c., organic 
change,—a change not in degree, but in kind, 
and mode of work and artistic action. Thus,as 
a mere matter of definition and statement of an 
idea, we may say that the art of the past has 
been the result of the individuality of tne artist 
as expressed in material forms, while the art of 
to-day,—modern art,—is the result of manufac. 
ture or the very reverse of it,—individuality 
being always lost in a multitude and in cop- 
fusion. 

No one, I presume, will venture to say that 
modern art is better than the old art, or is an 
improvement on it; no mortal can say thet fine 
art is now a progress or a development from the 
past art, the object being, nowadays, to repro- 
duce it and to copy and rival it. There is in 
these modern days no art per se, there is no 
modern style of architecture and art detail; all 
of it comes from books representing more or less 
accurately the forms of the past. The styles of 
|art and architecture worn out by our prede- 
/ceasors are our clothing hanging about us in 
| patched up rags and shreds, and fitting no one; 





| and this it is that at once brings us to the all- 
| important questions,—What societies are they, 
if any, which represent the position of the old 
jart action; and what societies represent the 
| position of the modern system? Ali our art and 
artistic societies, without exception, now repre- 
| sent more or less entirely the modern idea, that 
_a work.of art can be produced by a process of 
manufacture. They reject the old idea; there is 
no modern representative of it. The Royal 
Academy itself, the oldest and most honoured of 
'allof them, manufactures its sculpture and its 
architecture boldly and before the world. Paint- 
ing manufacture has been tried, but oddly 
‘enough, failed ; it seems impossible to manufac- 
|ture an oil painting, on canvas, a foot square, 
while, more strangely still, a painting on glass, 
| 30 ft. high, passes through precisely the same 
| process as a painted tea-tray. Sir, ought the 
| Royal Academy to be excepted from the modern 
| list? Impossibility only has prevented the Aca- 
|demy from becoming precisely what the Society 
of Arts has for a hundred years been. Ari 
| manufacture has always been and now is the 
'motto of it, it fancies that pictures, statues, 
architecture, painted cups and saucers, glass, 
metal work, indeed, every kind of art object, can 
jand onght to be manufactured, and it has, as 
everybody knows, given its prizes, not to the 
|ewecutive artists who have supplied its exhi- 
| bitions, but the capitalist manufacturers who 


| paid them their wages.* As far as one prosperous 
| society could destroy the very idea of art, the 
| Society of Arts have this great feat, fairly accom- 
|plished.+ Had it not been for “ impossibility,” 
|the Royal Academy and the Society of Arts 
|would have by this time been one. The sculp- 
| tors, strange to say it, have, 1 believe, no distinct 
and publicly recognised society peculiar to them- 
| selves, and so no collection to which we might 
refer, except of course the public streets, wh ore 
no man has ever yet been bold enough to say, 
“IT have found the art hand- writing, the 
impress of the hands and the brains of ® 
living sculptor.” The leading journal once 
said, “there are no modern sculptors.” | 
contend that there are sculptors, but no sculp- 
ture! One society more, the Architects’ Insti 
tute. I do not know how many drawings Te 
presentative of architectural works there are 12 


eee 





* Pugin designed all the encaustic tiles for the Minton 
firm, but the late Mr. Minton himself carried off the 
praises, prizes, and medals of the Society of Arts, 
and the Council medal of the Great Exhibition,—for 


what ?—C. B. A. 
pf the 


+ It should be here understood that the Art 
ment.at South Kensington is an extension mere! ; 
system of the Society of Arts su by the public 
unds together, so far as its plan of art-teaching goes, with 
the Behool of Design, from whieh it originated. If the 
art manufeeturing idea be right, then is the Art Depatt- 
ment 80 too; but, if the old idea be the true 


one, and 
which has filled our museums and built our cathedrals, 
then is the publie money spent in simpiy crushing out the 





whole art energy and capacity of the eountry.—U. B.A. 
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the folios in the Institute; but I am quite sure 
that there cannot exist in them a series of 
drawings and details, the personal work and 
art-handwriting of those who make up the body 
of its members. There is no architects’ hand- 
writing: there are photographs, lithographs, 
copper and wood engravings, by the men who 
engraved them, and drawings in plenty ag manu- 
factured by clerks; but of the work of the 
architect, as a workman and working architect, 
there is not and cannot be any. The sole 
voucher, in my humble opinion, of an artist or 
an architect, his cad of admission, into such an 
art-society, should be, and some day will be, a 
fair specimen of his writing—his art and archi- 
tectural writing—the evidence and signature of 
his individuality and personality as an artist and 
architect. The Institute in no way can be said 
to be an art representative society,—it is an 
architects’ social club, and nothing else. So 
much for it. And this brings us to another 
society, the Architectural Museum, and I name 


it because it is now proposed to join in some | 


way the two institutions, the Institute and the 
Museum, and to make of them one society ,— 
indeed, I believe, a sort of Architects’ Academy, 
as proposed by Mr. Scott, about two years ago. 
This, indeed, is the position. The idea of the 
Institute, as we have seen, is an architectural 
manufacture society, and is nothing more than 


the Society of Arts with architecture instead of 


hardware and china. As such it needed orga- 
nising, and Mr. Scott’s notiom offered one means 
of doing it, by making ef it a teaching bedy. 
What was the primitive idemof the Museurn ?— 
The direct reverse of this. The Museum was 
founded on two ideas, distinct, yet intimately 


connected with each other, and hardly possible | have said, by insisting on seeing from each of 


of existence separate. Tle ene was a school for 
the purpose of eliciting the individuality of the 
common workman, and getting from him his hand- 
writing, asking him to write his name on wood, and 
stone, and metal, thus evidencing his personality 
and getting to see into his mind, however rude 
and uncultivated, through the work of his 
hands, and negativing at the same time, and as 
a matter of course, the whole idea of art manu- 


facture as a means of produeing art.. The next 


idea in it was the getting together specimens 
and examples of the individuality and handwriting 
of the artist workmen of past days. This is the 
Museum properly so called—the visible minds 
and hands of the men of times past: the School 
embodied the present. Two things wider apart, 
then, than the Institute and the Museum cannot 
possibly be conceived. The poles of the earth 
are not further apart. The ideas are different : 


the one represents manufacture, the other indi- | 


viduality. The Institute contends that architec- 
ture can be manufactured through an organiza- 
tion of clerks and assistants, i.e.,that you can work 
your brains into architectural forms through the 


hands of others. The Museum started by say- | 


ing this is impossible: you must, to pipe cun- 
ningly, pipe and play yourself. Does it not 
seem, therefore, something wonderful that such 
a notion should, for a single moment, be enter- 
tained ? If the world be now asking for the 
personality of the workman, why not ask, too, for 
that of the architect, his master and employer ? 
Surely those who are thinking of this must see 
that such an amalgamation must ruin the Insti- 
tute, and bring it to nought; for it admits at 
once the superiority of the servant to the master. 
My rough hand and untutored brain are, at all 
events, worth something, says the workman; but 
where are yours—the architects’ ? what are they 
about? I sincerely hope Mr. Scott will abandon 
this idea, 

The Museum is now truly in a strange fix, a 
little bit of awkward-enough matter to be 
pushed or dragged round the corner the art- 
world is now about to round. The Government 
Art-Department have given it the sack, to use a 
shop phrase, and turned it fairly adrift. Why? 
Unfortunate old Museum, like a wrecked and 
water-logged, and, perhaps, brain-logged, vessel ; 
a good idea fairly afloat, rudderless and sailless, 
on the vast ocean of art, in true old British 
fashion,—a capital idea kicked away, no one 
knowing what to do with it or its worth. I ask 
its friends and its enemies to save it from the 
Royal Institute and “ Scott’s Academy.” Sir, I 
do not wish to trouble you with a long letter, 
though I haveso much more to say ; but, looking 
at events as they go along, and at works in pro- 
gress, and at the “ position,’ I think it will be 
allowed that something or other is all wrong 
somewhere, and that when Mr. Ruskin told us 
that the absence in these days of good art was 
consequent on defective art “ ethics,’ perhaps, 


after all, he was not so far wrong. His ethics 
are, unfortunately, all up in the clouds, and im- 
possible to ordinary human beings ; but there is 
sueh a thing, even on this wicked earth, some- 
times, as common ethics, mewm and tuum ethics; 
aud, when this comes to be more widely known, 
it will be found utterly impossible to walk away 
with the property of others, nor will it be safe to 
exbibit the same to a popular audience, though 
it should happen to be amid some snuff-t&king 
and vociferous applause. Such are art and 
architecture in these days. Art is one vast 
system of forgery and theft. No ome executive 
artist gets ever the eredit of the work he dees; 
it is purchased, together with the material, by 
the art-capitalist, and both are alike appro- 
priated, the wages and the vanity of labour, 
no man saying—Nay! 

If I may be allowed to express an opinion, it 


comsist in asking the artist for his own, and then 





in giving him in his own proper person the 
credit of it. 
|}something, though it be but a little, may, in 
| this our own day, be attempted, and perhaps 


| commenced by way of a beginning. It is some+| 


what different fronr tite means hitherto tried by 


our royal academies, and institutes, and depart-_ 


| ments; and I hope I need do no more than ask 
| the reader’s unprejudiced attention to it. 


| ductory matter. I should be sorry to be thought 
| to have in any way depreciated the action of the 
| Reyal Academy. It seems to me to have fairly 
bridged over the gap that now exists between 
| the old art individuality and the present system 
|of art manufacture; and this it has done, as I 


| ite painters in oil, however lamely (according to 
| Ruskin), the impress of each painter’s own hand. 
|I start, then, sir, with your permission, as 
shortly as possible with this idea, together with 
another, a much lower one, viz. this, that how- 
ever common, rough, and unlettered a man may 
be, you cannot get another man, however clever, 
and refined, and learned, to forge, and pass, his 
signature, though but of five letters. 
C. Bruce ALLEN. 





STAINED GLASS AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Very complete arrangements for the proper 
exhibition of staimed glass have been made at 





Paris. The clerestory of the great vestibule is 
to be devoted to the representatiom of this art ; 
the whole of the west side is assigned to the 
| United Kingdom. The following artists have 
| signified their intention to send some of their 
| finest works, which, in several cases, where they 
are already erected, have been liberally promised 
by the proprietors of them. It may, therefore, 
be expected that this Exhibition, on the part of 
Great Britain, at least, will far surpass any pre- 
vious display by British artists :—Mes-rs. Clay- 
ton & Bell, Mr. D. Cottier, Messrs. Cox.& Sons, 
Mr. Tony Dury, Messrs. A. Forrest & Sons, 
Messrs. Hardman & Co., Messrs. Heaton, Butler, 
& Bayne, Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, Messrs. 
Morris & Co, Messrs. A. & W. H. Connor, Messrs. 
J. Powell & Sons, Mr. Wailes, and Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes. 








ROCHDALE TOWN-HALL. 


In May, 1864, twenty-seven designs for a new 
town-hall were submitted in competition to the 
town-council of Rochdale, and from these the 
design sent by Mr. W. H. Crossland, of Leeds, 
was selected. Tenders being advertised for, the 
following were received :— William Hopkinson, 
41,0001. ; Thomas Whiteley, 36,0001. ; Archibald 
Nield, Bradford, 35,100l.; Abraham Graham & 
Sons, Huddersfield, 33,0001.; W. A. Peters, 
Rochdale, 39,0001.; Robert Neill & Sons, Man- 
chester, 29,850l.; Warburton, Brothers, Harpur- 
hey, 26,5701. Ultimately that of Messrs. War- 
burton, Brothers, was accepted, and the works 
are now being carried on actively. 

The building, of which we now give a view 
and plan, stands well, and will have a picturesque 
background of bank and wood. The plan of it 
resembles the letter E, the back being the north 
and principal front towards the river; the top 
arm being east and towards the town. The 
centre arm forms the principal staircase, and 
the bottom one the wing comprising the magi- 
strates’ rooms, and offices connected with the 





would be that the great future of art will mainly | 


And I think, too, further, that | 


One word more before concluding this intro. 


borough court. The clock-tower is at the north- 
east corner, and will be 150 ft. high. The fall 
length of the river front will be 220 ft., beyond 
which two octagonal staircases will project east 
and west. The east and west fronts will be 
110 ft., the staircases being the central feature. 
In consequence of the depth required to be 
excavated for foundations, it has been found 
desirable to add a distinct basement story to the 
building, which will be used for store-rooms, 
workshops, and other purposes. This arrange- 
ment will give a site for the superstructure level 
with the corner of the bridge, and allows the 
building to rise from a moulded base course, keep- 
ing the basement windows below the ground- 
line. The entrances to the basement are from 
the courtyard at the back. The ground floor 
comprises mayor’s reception-room and parlour, 
with kitchen, lavatory, and attendants’ rooms 
adjoining; council-room, 56 ft. by 24 ft.; ex- 
| change, 56 ft. by 40 ft.; committee and lecturer’s 
retiring-rooms, cloak-rooms, and police parade- 
room, 40 ft. by 34 ft.; watch committee receiving 
/and searching rooms. In the east wing are 
| rate offices and treasurer’s office. The first floor 
| comprises news-room, 48 ft. by 20 ft., with offices 





| attached ; a suite of offices for the town clerk 
and committee-rooms, 40 ft. by 20 ft.; refresh- 
| ment-room, 40 ft. by 20 ft.; large hall, 90 ft. by 
56 ft., with organ-chamber; borough court, 
40 ft. by 34 ft., with a suite of rooms for the use 
of the magistrates. The second floor comprises 
'public library, 40 ft. by 40 ft., divided in the 
centre by an arcade, with attendants’ and chess 
| rooms; committee rooms, surveyor’s offices, 
police reading-rooms, 46 ft. by 20 ft. The 
superintendent's residence contains drawing- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, and four bed-rooms. 
Therewill be five entrances, each for a distinct 
purpose. The principal entrance to the great 
hall will be in the centre of the river front, under 
a vaulted porch of three bays, and of sufficient 
depth to allow carriages to drive under, leading 
'to the exchange, which will be of three bays, 
vaulted with stone, carved in polished granite 
columms, the groining ribs springing from 
foliated capitals. The filling-in of the groining 
|surface is of dressed Bath stone, with bands of 
|red Mansfield stone. At the intersection of the 
|ribs there will be carved bosses. Opening out 
|of the exchange, and entered by an arcade of 
| three richly-moulded arches, on grouped shafts, 
|is a large staircase hall, 40 ft. by 34 ft., divided 
iby arcades into nine bays, having moulded 
columns, banded, and with capitals foliated, sup- 
porting a vaulted ceiling similar to the exchange. 
The walls are pierced in each bay by windows 
| of three lights having richly traceried heads and 
transoms. The height of the groining to the 
apex will be 50 ft. The stairs will be of York- 
shire stone, polished, with arcaded balustrades 
from pillar to pillar. The stairs will turn right 
and left from the landing leading to the great 
hall, which will be entered through deeply- 
moulded doorways. The entrance to the mayor's 
reception-room, council-room, and other corporate 
offices, also to the news-room, will be under the 
|tower. The entrance to the rate offices will be 
jin the centre of the east wing. The police 
| entrance is in the centre of the west wing. The 
| fifth entrance is under an arcade in the principal 
| front, and will lead only to magistrates’ rooms 
|and retiring rooms connected with the large 
|hall. The large hall, with ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s retiring-rooms, cloak-rooms, refreshment- 
rooms, and offices, can, if required, be let off, 
without interfering in any way with the rest of 
the building. The style adopted by the archi- 
| tect is of a similar character to that which ob- 
| tained in England at the end of the fourteenth 
| century, free use being made of the muilioned 
windows of many lights, square headed, for such 
| offices as may be called domestic. The hall will 
be divided into seven equal bays, each lighted 
north and south by a three-light window, with 
rich tracery in the head, and cusped transoms. 
The roof will be open, having hammer-beam 
framed principals, with traceried spandrels, and 
grotesque figures holding candelabra from the 
ends of the hammer-beams. The filling-in of the 
roof will be framed in square panels, plastered 
for decoration. Over the platform, at the west 
end, will be a recessed organ-gallery, having 
{a quadruple arcade, with stone shafts and 
| foliated capitals, over which will be a rose win- 
‘dow, having radiating tracery. The council- 
| room is spanned by four stone segmental arches, 
}moulded, the spandrels being pierced with 
tracery. These arches support the wooden 
ceiling, which is framed in square panels, plas- 
tered for decoration, as are the ceilings of the 
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principal rooms. The clock tower will be 24 ft. | 

square at the base, with octagonal buttresses 

projecting from each angle. The height of the 
| parapet will be 100 ft., divided into five stages, | 
the two uppermost of which will be for the 
clock and bells. An octagon stage, arcaded, and 
of stone, will rise from the top of the tower, and 
will be roofed with a high roof, finishing with a 
bronze figure of St. George and the Dragon. The 
walls outside will be of dressed ashlar stone, 
H| from the Todmorden quarries, supported by pro- | 
| jecting buttresses, and pierced by windows in 
character with the different rooms and offices 
which they light. The line of the facade is con- 
nected by arcades, the porch projecting beyond 

















——— 


all. The tower doorway will have about it The first stone, we may add, was laid by Mr. 
thirteen niches with carved canopies and bases; | John Bright, M.P., on the 3lst of March last. 

statues to be placed inthe niches. In the centre | 
bay of the large hall will be placed a statue of | 
the Queen, in a canopied niche; the roof will be | 





REFERENCES TO PLAN. 


covered with Westmoreland slate; the clock face | A. Covered porch. M. Ladies’ eloak-room. 
will be 11 ft. diameter, and 88 ft. from the | 3B. Exchange. | N. Lecturers retiring- 
4. ‘Sn sneosietandenit Ft Sy SO C. Principal staircase. room. 
ground. uperintendent 8 residence 18 inthe — 1)’ Gouneil chamber, O. Police parade. Borough 
west wing, shut off from the main building, | BE. Mayor's parlour. court over, 
having, however, an entrance to the corridor in F. Mayor's reception- 5 bh array= alma 
° . . e selV room, 
the first floor, in close proximity to the borough , Vestibule. R. Soacabiae-siotin. 
| court. The present bridge will be widened, and  H. Tower. 8. Large day cell. 
a terrace formed in front of the building, fenced | 1. Rate-office, T. Fire engine, 
i ; 8, J. Treasurer U. Bath-room 
| from the river by a handsome terrace-wall, with | j:" Kitchen. 2.3. 4, &e. Cells 
lamps, all in character with the building. L. Attendant. sti 8 
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GOVERNMENT INQUIRY RESPECTING 
THE MANCHESTER NEW BY-LAWS. 


On Saturday last, Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.E., 
C.B., opened an ingniry at the town-hall, at 
the instance of the Home Secretary, respect- 
ing the operation of the new building by-laws 
which have received the sanction of the city 
council, and are awaiting the approval of 
the Home Office. The inquiry arose out of a 
memorial from the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects to the Secretary of State, wherein the 
operation of the by-laws was strongly con- 
demned. The commissioner read his instruc- 
tions from the Home Office to hold the inquiry, 
and added that he had received a letter from the 
town clerk expressing his regret that he would 
not be able to be present, and stating that he 
had not been able to get a copy of the memorial 
out of which the proceedings had arisen. If he 
understood the town clerk rightly, the memo- 
rialists had declined to submit a copy. Mr. 
Talbot said that up to that time the corporation 
were unaware of the contents of the memorial. 
Mr. Holden said the Society of Architects had 
not received from the town clerk a copy of the 
by-laws, and they would not have been aware of 
their existence but for the accidental reading of 
them in one of the Manchester newspapers, in the 
month of July. The commissioner could but ex- 
press his sorrow that the memorial had not been 
transmitted to the Manchester corporation, be- 
cause he thought they would have been better 
able, if such had been done, to discuss its bear- 
ings at that inguiry. The question would re- 
solve itself into his receiving from the Society of 
Architects such amendments as they might pro- 


pose; and he must ask that, simultaneously with | bridge. 


the transmission of those amendments to him- 
self at the Home Office, they would likewise send 
a copy to the Manchester corporation. Mr. 
Holden said there could not be the slightest ob- 
jection to such a suggestion. The commissioner 
said, rather than enter into a long discussion 
there, it wonld be better for the Society of 
Architects to make their suggestions to the cor- 
poration, which the latter might consider, and 
he would then weigh the matter over, and re- 
commend what he thought the Secretary of 
State should do. After a few remarks from Mr. 
Holden, Mr. Alderman Heywood, Mr. Clowes, 
Mr. Ryder, and Mr. Darbyshire, it was agreed to 


accept the commissioner's suggestion—that the | 
Society of Architects and the representatives of | 


the corporation should hold a conference, the 
result of which should be transmitted to the 
commissioner. The proceedings closed with a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Rawlinson. 





METROPOLITAN BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Sarurpay was the last day for notices for 
intended new private parliamentary schemes to 
be inserted in the London newspapers. Though 
the exact number of these schemes cannot be 
ascertained with certainty at present, the number 
will probably amount to about 400. The majority 
are “‘ Miscellaneous Bills.” The private bills of 
importance, more especially to the public, which 
will come before Parliament will be gas, water, 
drainage, and improvement bills. As far as 
regards new railway schemes, nothing of import- 
ance will be brought forward. The principal 
railway bills will be for abandonment of lines or 
portion of lines, for raising additional capital, 
for extension of time, and for amalgamation. 

Amongst those bills, public as well as private, 
of most interest to our readers are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Houses of Parliament.—The Government Board 
of Works apply for the acquisition of lands for 
the purposes of the new palace at Westminster, 
and further embankment of the Thames in con- 
nexion therewith, to enable them to constract an 
embankment on the north shore of the Thames, 
commencing at the landing-stairs of the palace 
at Westminster-bridge and terminating at Dorset- 
wharf, Millbank-street. 

New Palace of Justice.—The Commissioners of 
Works also seek for powers to secure the acqui- 
sition of additional sites for the “Courts of 
Justice Concentration,” for powers to make 
various extensions, the most important of which 
are to carry out their site as far as Chancery- 
lane on the east, abutting on Fleet-street on the 
south, to take the whole of Danes-inn down to 
the line of Pickett-street and Wych-street, ex- 
tending westward to the western boundary of 
the property belonging to Dane’s-inn, including 














part or the whole of the sites of Clement’s-inn 
and the Foregate. 

Thames Embankment (North Approaches).— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works apply for 
power to form new streets, and to continue the 
coal and wine dues, ard charges upon the 
Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improve- 
ments connected therewith. The Board contem- 
plate the construction of no less than ten new 
streets or roads ;—between Whitehall-place and 
the embankment roadway at or near to Charing- 
cross Railway-bridge; between Craven-street, 
Strand, and Charing-cross Railway-bridge ; be- 
tween the embankment roadway east of White- 
hall-yard and the end of the new street, No.1; 
between Villiers-street, Strand, and the embank- 
ment roadway on the north-eastern side of the 
Charing-cross Railway-bridge ; between the in- 
tended street No. 1 and Villiers-street; between 
the roadway at or near Charing-croas Railway- 
bridge and the Strand at Wellington-street ; be- 
tween St. Clement Danes and the embankment 
at Waterloo-bridge ; between Buckingham-street 
and the intended new street, No. 6 (Wellington- 
street) ; between Salisbury-street, Strand, and 
Wellington-street ; and between Cecil-street and 
Salisbury Wharf. It is further proposed by the 
Board to stop up Savoy-street, to enable the 
Board to make subways under all or any of the 
streets or roads formed by them in connexion 
with the Thames Embankment. The Board seek 
to relinquish the making of various new streets, 
authorised by their existing Acts, for which those 
now described are the substitutes. They seek 
for power to imterfere, so far as needful, with 
the bridges of the Charing-cross Railway Com- 
pany, existing or authorised, and with Waterloo- 


at the Bffra-road, Brixton, at its junction with 
Water-lane, and passes along the Brixton and 
Kennington Park-roads, terminating at the 
same place as the previous road. And a sixth 
line commences in the Kennington Park-road 
at the point previously indicated, and passes 
thence to Kennington-green, Kennington-road, 
and Westminster Bridge-road, terminating at or 
near the eastern end of Westminster-bridge. 

Belgravia and South Kensington New Road.— 
This is an application by the Belgravia-road 
Company to deviate, alter, and extend the road 
authorised by the Belgravia and South Kensing- 
ton New Road Act, 1866, to commence by @ 
junction at or near Walton-street, and to termi- 
nate in the Cromwell-road or Brompton-road, at 
@ point nearly facing the South Kensington 
Museum ; to abandon so much of the authorised 
road as lies between the junction of the intended 
new road at its terminus in Michael’s-grove; to 
purchase, by compulsion or agreement, property 
required for the undertaking, viz., a piece of 
ground forming part of the open piece in the 
south end of Cadegan-place, lands and houses 
in Sloane-street, on both sides of Stanley-street, 
in Hasker, First, Walton, and Cumberland 
Streets, and on both sides of Michael’s-grove, 
with powers to stop up and appropriate streets, 
raise further capital, d&c. 

West-end General Market. — This Bill is to 
enable a new company to erect a general market 
between Cranbourne-street and Porter-street, 
with a new street running out of Cranbourne- 
street by Ryder’s-court to Little Newport-street, 
and to “stop up” various courts and streets in 
that vicinity, and widen others. 

East London Water Supply.—This Bill is for 
the protection of the river Lea from sewage, the 





Thames Embankment (Chelsea).—The Metro- 
politan Board also seek powers to embank the 


contingent prohibition of supply by the East 
London Waterworks Company, providing for 


{ 


left or Middlesex bank of the Thames from the | constant supply, and the amendment of the East 


termination of the present embankment in front 
of the public gardens of the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea to Battersea-bridge, with further powers 
to form a public roadway, and other provisions. 
Metropolis Subways.—This is another of the 
projects of the Metropolitan Board. It is to} 
enforce provisions as to the use of subways, pro- | 
moted by the Metropolitan Board of Works, for 
requiring and compelling water, gas, telegraph, 
and other companies and persons to lay down 
pipes, &c., in subways provided, and to be pro- 


London Waterworks Act of 1853, &c. 








DUBLIN. 


North British Insurance Ofjice, College-green.— 
This building, now advancing towards com- 
pletion—and which, through the purchase of 
additional ground, will become much more 
extensive than was originally intended,—occupies 


vided, by the Metropolitan Board. Powers are | one of the finest sites in the city for the transac- 


sought to restrict the breaking up of the pave-| 
ment of any street, roadway, thoroughfare, or 

place within the metropolis, beneath which any | 
subway has been or may be hereafter provided | 
by the Metropolitan Board. 


tion of the business for which it is intended, and 
admirably placed to display with advantage the 
character, which, indeed, is peculiar, of the archi- 
tecture of the exterior. The frontage will measure 


| about 42 ft. to College-green, and 64 ft.in Church- 


Park-lane Improvement.—This is a renewal of | lane ; and the height is about 50 ft. to the parapet, 
the Bill of last session, empowering the Metro- | with, at theangle of the street, and also over the 


politan Board, with some modi‘ications, to widen 
Park-lane on its western side, commencing with 
its junction with Piccadilly, and terminating at 
or near Stanhope Gate, Hyde Park, and to make 
subways under such improved roads or streets. 


North-Western and Charing Cross.—This com- 


pany, which obtained its Act last session, but with 
a compulsion that they should tunnel under the 
Hampstead and Tottenham-court roads, without 
breaking the surface, gave notice for the pur- 
chase of additional lands and property in the 
parishes of St. Pancras, Marylebone, St. Giles’s, 
and St. Ann’s, Scho; and to underpin and make 
secure premises which may be rendered inse- 
cure by the works of the company. 

Metropolitan Tramways.—This is a renewal of 
the Bill rejected last session for making road 


tramways in various parts of the metropolis. | 
The first line is proposed to commence near the | 


Archway Tavern, at Upper Holloway, andcontinu- 
ing down the Holloway-road to Highbury and 
Upper-street and High-street, Islington, to the 
City-road, and thence through the City-road and 
Finsbury-square to the south side of Finsbury- 
place, near the Moorgate-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. A second line com- 
mences at the end of the Seven Sisters’-road at 
Stroud Green, and passes along to Park-road, 
Camden-road, to High-street, Camden-town ; 
thence down the Hampstead and Tottenham- 
court roads to the south end of the latter, near 
Oxford-street. A third line commences in the 
High-street, Whitechapel, at the south end of 
Middlesex-street, passes along the Whitechapel- 
road, Mile-end-road, and Bow-road, through 
Stratford-road to the Stratford-broadway. A 
fourth line, on the Surrey side, commences at 
the south-west end of High-street, Clapham, 
passes along High-street, Clapham-rise, Clapham- 
road, and Kennington Park-road, terminating 


main staircase in Church-lane, an additional or 
attie story,at these points being about 65 ft. high. 
| The style may be designated Jacobean, although 
| not many of the features peculiar to that style 
are present; but we have here that knitting of 
classic detail with mullioned and transomed 
| windows, small lights, and the introduction of 
| bold gurgoyles, which indicates a study work, 
executed in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, in parts not unlike Longleat House. 
The company intend letting a portion of the 
premises, and for that purpose have constructed 
a shop, extending 75 ft. to the rear, and about 
23 ft. wide, one half covered with glass. They 
will also let chambers in the upper stories, 
retaining for their own use the offices on 
the ground floor, having the entrance at the 
corner of Church-lane, and a few rooms on the 
first floor. The main staircase is in Church- 
lane, having a separate entrance, and is avail- 
able for access to the several chambers; here, 
also, provision is made for urinals and water- 
closets. The construction is fire-proof through- 
out. The main stairs are of stone. There are 
staircases of oak,—in the shop, ascending to 
warerooms, and in the public office of the com- 
| pany, communicating with the secretary’s and 
| board room on the first floor. There are vaults 
| end kitchen offices in the basement. The face 
lof the work is executed entirely in cut stone 
| from the neighbourhood of Glasgow. The cost 
will be about 9,0001. when all is completed. The 
architect is Mr. David Bryce, of Edinburgh ; the 
builder, Mr. W. Crowe; and the clerk of works, 
Mr. J. Robertson. P 

An addition is in course of erection to the 
Baggot-street Hospital, in this city, affording 
accommodation for twenty-two beda, and will 
cost about 1,5007. The architect is Mr. Chas. 


Geoghegan. 


} 
| 








near William-street. A fifth line commences| The foundation-stone of a large building for 
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paid large sums in the form of back dividends, 
and had laid by reserve funds. The committee 
also reported in favour of a higher illuminatiag 
power and a reduction in price; that a chemival 
board should be appointed at the cost of the gas 
companies, to regulate the analysis of purity and 
illuminating power, with adequate powers; aud 
that a limitation of the power of making up 
former deficient dividends should be reduced 
from six years to three years. Sir Stafford 
Northcote promised to consider the question, to 
obtain farther information, and to give an eariy 
answer. 

In the last Court of Common Council, the town 
clerk read a communication from the vestry 
clerk of St. James’s, Westminster, enclosing a 
resolution by the vestry to invite all the other 
parishes in the metropolis to co-operate with 
them in procuring an amendment of the Metro- 
polis Gas Act, 1860, and inviting the corporation 
to join in the endeavour to effect that object. 
On this occasion, Mr. J. F. Bontems said he had 


blind females, under the care of the Sisters of 
Mercy, and called St. Mary’s Asylum, was re- 
cently laid at Merrion, near this city. The cost 
will be about 10,0001. Mr. Chas. Geoghegan is 
the architect. 

The new entrance, steps, and balustraded ter- 
race, to the City Hall, is now making progress 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thos. Turner, 
architect. Mr. Meade is the contractor for the 
work. 

Tenders have been invited for a large castle, 
at Castlelough, for Mr. A. Parker, The cost, it 
is thought, will be nearly 14,0007. Messrs. Lan- 
yon, Lynn, & Lanyon, are the architects. 

The opening meeting, for the session 1866-67, 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land was held on Thursday, 15th instant, when 
a report of the proceedings of the last session 
was read by the hon. secretary, Mr. J. H. Owen, 
M.A. The usual elections were held; and Mr. 
Thos. Drew explained some interesting drawings | 
which he had prepared from accurate dimensions, | 
during the recess, of the old church of St. Audeon | great pleasure in informing the court that the 
or St. Ouen, portions of which date from 1455. | Special Gas Committee had been in communica. 
It is to be regretted that the attending mem- tion with the Home Secretary and the president 
bers are not more numerous. | of the Board of Trade, and they had received an 

A statue of Sir Henry Marsh, an eminent | intimation from these gentlemen that it was the 
physician, was recently placed in the College of intention of the Government to introduce a Billi 
Physicians, with appropriate ceremony. It is, next Session of Parliament with a view to carry 
the work of Mr. J. Foley, R.A. out the suggestions of the committee of the 
House of Commons in reference to the supply of 











| gas to the metropolis. The communication from 
| Mr. Buzzard was referred to the Special Gas 
PARIS. | Committee for them to take what steps they 
| considered necessary in the matter. 
THE improvements in Paris, although, no Meantime, however, the London Corporation 
doubt, most salutary and desirable, necessarily have given public notice of their intention to 
destroy many interesting relics of antiquity dear apply to Parliament for a Bill for the purchase 
to the archzologist and historian, as well as the of lands and erection of gas works, in West Ham 
mere lover of the picturesque; and it is to be and East Ham, and in Woolwich; power for the 
feared that before long Paris will be as destitute corporation to purchase by agreement or com- | 
as London of those interesting remains of past pulsion, all or part of the existing gas works 
ages which delight us in less civilized cities. and property of the Great Central Gas Con-| 
One of the few remains of Medisval Paris, un- sumers’ Company, the City of London Gas Com- | 
touched by restoration, is yet to be seen in the pany, and the Gaslight and Coke Company; 
Rue des Précheurs, a narrow, dirty street, near power to manufacture gas; power to supply gas | 
the Halles Centrales, which dates back as far as within the City of London and Liberties ; powers 
the year 1184, and was built upon a portion of as to laying of pipes in certain parishes ; amend- | 
the small fief of Thérounne. At the angle of ments of Acts, and other purposes. 
this street and the Rue Saint Denis, is a Jesse- | Another Bill is also announced for the better 
tree, carved in wood, and tolerably well pre- regulation of metropolitan gas companies and 
served, supporting on its lateral branches the ensuring a cheaper and better supply of gas, as 
figures of the twelve kings of Judah, and on the well as to enable the Metropolitan Board of 
highest branch the mother of the Saviour, the Works or the City Commissioners of Sewers to. 
whole of the figures having been enriched with buy up the gas companies compulsorily or by 
colour and gilding. Another tree, somewhat agreement. Some of the companies are also in 
similar, formerly existed at the angle of the the field with their Bills for purchase of land, 
Rue des Vieilles Etuves, and the Rue St. Honoré. | erection of new works, and other purposes. 
This was on a large scale; but, instead of human | 
figures, the branches were loaded with apples. | 
An army of young monkeys gambolled among | 
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THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—The ship-carpenters, iron-workers, 
and other workmen in the east of London, are 
in great distress from want of work, and a large 
meeting of them has been held for the purpose 
of considering what should be done. It is said 
that no less than 12,000 workmen are at present 
out of employment in the east of London, A 
deputation to wait upon the influential classes 
of the district was advised. 

The Potteries.—A letter from Mr. Lynam, 
architect, lately appeared in the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, to the effect that, whilst the working 
bricklayers in the Potteries at first declined 
arbitration, they had since agreed to accept it; 
and that the masters, in reply to an offer from 
Mr. Lynam suggesting that steps should be 
taken to secure the reference of the dispute to 
arbitration, declined now to entertain the ques- 
tion of arbitration unless some guarantee were 
given for the protection of the non-union men 
in their employ, and whom they had engaged on 
the bricklayers striking and declining arbitra- 
tion. To this Mr. Lynam replied, that “for 
either party to make conditional stipulations of 
the above character is to shift from the principle 
of arbitration ;” and as he had no answer to 
this letter, he published his statement. Mr. 
John Steele, secretary of the Builders’ Associa- 
tion, encloses to the Advertiser a copy of a letter 
he had sent to Mr. Lynam. This letter con- 
tained the following resolution of the Builders’ 
Association :— 


“That this association cannot consider any offer of 


' arbitration which does not include a satisfactory guarantee 


that the interests of the non-union men sball be con- 
sidered ; it is also of opinion that the best course for the 
men on strike to pursue is to commence work under the 
existing rules; aud if they are of opinion that there is 
anything unfair to them in the same, to take advantage 


| of Rule 8, which provides, ‘That the rules shall continue 


in force until altered, as above provided, after six months’ 


' notice has been given by the party requiring the altera- 


tion to the other in writing.’” 


Mr. Steele proceeds to justify the masters 
in insisting on the protection of the non- 
union men in their employ, observing that the 
union men refused arbitration and struck 
work at the beginning of the summer, when 
they thought everything was in their power; 
that the masters had obtained other work- 
men who had, in spite of “violence and inti- 
midation of no ordinary kind,” remained true 
to them; and that it would be as unjust as 
it would be impolitic for the masters to turn 
adrift these men who had stood by them in their 
hour of need, or to subject them to tyranny. 
Besides this, it was urged that the men had 
sundered their connexion with the masters, 
and only offered to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion when their attempt to force their own terms 
on the masters had failed. 

All the earthenware manufacturers of the 


the boughs, throwing down the fruit, which a} 
monkey of mature age, seated at the foot of the | 
tree, quietly appropriated. This carving, which | 
probably had some political meaning, was exe- | 
cuted with considerable skill, and was trans- 
ferred some time ago to the Museum of the 
Petits Augustins. 

The Church of St. Joseph, between the Avenue 
Parmentier and the Rue Saint Maur, is to be 
rebuilt from designs by M. Ballu. The cost 
will be about 40,0001., an enormous sum ; but in 
this estimate is probably included the wall deco- 
ration, which is usually of a very sumptuous | 
character, in French churches. 

M. le Duc has been elected by the “ Académie 
des Beaux Arts,’’ to fill the vacancy in the sec- 
tion of architecture caused by the death of M. de | 


should be altered by adding the words after the 


DWELLINGS OF THE POOR IN THE ; ; ; : 
CITY OF LONDON. | Staffordshire potteries, with the exception of 
| Seven or eight who do not belong to the Masters 
At the adjourned debate in the Court of Com- | Union, recently closed their works. Both the com- 
mon Council, upon the motion of Mr. Bedford, | mittees of the Masters’ Union and the executives 
that it be referred to the City Lands Committee of the Operatives’ Societies had meetings. The 
to ascertain whether, by the expenditure of a former decided unanimously that the lock-out 
part of the corporation funds in the purchase of must continue until the whole of the men were 
some of the worst portions of the property in| hired on the terms laid down by the masters. 
the City, inhabited by the poorest classes of the |The operatives’ executives passed resolutions 
community, some relief cannot be afforded with- | designating the lock-out as injudicious, cruel, 
out loss to the corporation, Dr. Saunders sup- | and unnecessary; and in the hope of effecting 
ported the motion. an amicable settlement, and believing that the 
Depaty Fry said he did not object to the | masters’ chief objection to monthly hiring arose 
motion, but suggested that the last part of it |from a fear that it would lead to changes of 
prices for labour, they offered a guarantee to the 


word “ corporation,’ “and with a view to | masters that no alteration in prices agreed upon 


Gisors. M. Botrel, of Paris, has been appointed |remedy the increasing evil of overcrowding in 


at che beginning of the hiring year should be 


architect for the new theatre at Angers. 
| 





THE METROPOLITAN GAS SUPPLY. 


| dwelling-houses in the City.” 


Mr. Bedford said he had no objection to the 


alteration suggested by the hon. deputy. 


Deputy Elliott doubted the propriety of the motion, 


and said that the great evil arose from the existence of 
old and wretched dwellings inhabited by the most dissolute 


A DEPUTATION recently waited on the President | and filthy class of the community, aud this was rapid] 
y pidly 


and Vice-President of the Board of Trade in 
order to invite the action of the Government, 
in pursuance of the recommendation of the | 
House of Commons of the last session, that | 
amendments should be introduced into the 
Metropolis Gas Act of 1860. That committee 
reported, amongst other things, that they found 
the illuminating power greater, and the quality 
of the gas better, in Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, Plymouth, and other towns, than 
in London ; that the purification was imperfect 
in London ; that the effect of the Act was to 
raise the market value of the shares and to in- 
crease the dividends of the companies, so that 





all paid 10 per cent., and many had in addition J 


being remedied by railways and other causes at the pre- 


sent time. He saw by a report of Dr. Letheby’s that no 
less than 1,200 such buildings had been pulled down within 
the last ten years. It should also be borne in mind that 
it was an undoubted fact that whatever powers they might 
take to remedy the evils of filth and neglect that now ex- 
isted, there was # certain class of persons who, if their 
dwellings were c'eaned and made decent to-day, would 
by their own neglect, be in the same condition of filth and 
misery a month hence; and he believed that, in a great 
many cases the poor themselves were alone to blame for 
the miserable condition in which they found themselves. 
_Mr. Lawley supported the motion, upon the ground 
simply, as he stated, that, although a good deal had no 
doubt been done by the establishment of model lodging- 
houses and other means to better the condition of the 
poorer classes, it was the duty of the corporation to see 


whether more could not stil! be done to effect this object. 
After some further discussion, the motion, as amended 
at the suggestion of Deputy Fry, was agreed 


to, 


made during the year. The masters accepted 
a pledge of nonour to that effect from delegates 
of the union, and the lock-out is over. 

Burton-upon-Trent.—The strike in the building 
trade had lasted for three weeks, when a letter 
was received by the secretary to the General 
Builders’ Association, from Mr. Metcalfe, secre- 
tary to the Trades Council of Burton-upon-Trent, 
asking the masters to receive a deputation to 
try to effect an amicable settlement of the 
present question. We have not yet heard of the 
result. 

Gloucester—The masons here have given 
notice that from April 1st their regulation 
wages are to be 30s. per week of 56} hours. 

Sh-field.—In reply to trades deputations to 
the Home Secretary, the individual opinions of 
the Government are said to be in favour of an 
inquiry into the causes of the trade outrages in 
Sheffield, and a commission is hinted at.——-The 
stokers at the Gas Company’s Works, who are 
receiving 30s. a week, sent in a demand for an 
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advance of 5s., requiring an answer by bearer. 
The demand was refused, and the men have 
ceased work. It is stated that some of the men 
were willing to go on with their work, but were 
fearful of refusing to act with the rest. 

Edinburgh.—A number of the journeymen 
joiners of Edinburgh have turned out on strike 
rather than submit to a reduction of one half- 
penny per hour on the present rate of wages, 
which is 6d. per hour. The workmen proposed 
that the matter should be settled by a conference 
between employers and employed, but this pro- 
posal had been declined. The workmen allege 
that if the proposed reduction had been accepted, 
it would place them in a position financially 
inferior to that of any of the leading building 
trades, and one penny below others who have 
lately received an advance of wages. 

Leith.—A misunderstanding having arisen in 
Leith between several of the master masons and 
their journeymen, the latter are out on strike. 
The masters having intimated their intention of 
reducing the men’s pay to 6d. per hour, the wages 
given in Edinburgh, the workmen agreed to 
submit to the reduction—a halfpenny an hour— 
provided the masters would pledge themselves 
not to enforce a farther reduction of wages during 
the winter. The masters would not give the 
pledge demanded, and therefore the men struck 
work. The strike is at present only partial—the 
masons at the New Docks, and at a large new 
building in Bernard-street, being still at work. 








MAGNESIUM LAMPS. 


Ir appears to have escaped notice that on 
Lord Mayor’s Day the magnesium light was 
used with good effect at the Guildhall. One of 
Larkin’s patent lamps, which excited interest at 
the Nottingham meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, was suspended from the spire and brought 


out the design of Mr. Horace Jones in the sur- | 


rounding darkness in a remarkable manner. 
From this eminence the light was seen from all 
parts of London where the spire was visible ; 
and its reflection on the sky set several firemen 
in motion. Two other lamps were suspended in 
the court-yard, and lighted up with a peculiar 
radiance between sunlight and moonlight. In 
these lamps the magnesium is burned in powder 
delivered from a tube as sand from an hour- 
glass. The lamp on the spire burned for up- 
wards of eight hours without interruption, we 
are told. The hinderance to the use of this light 
is the cost of the metal, which, we understand, 
is now supplied in quantities at 3s. per ounce. 
This, doubtless, is a great reduction; but surely 
if chemists turned their attention to the matter, 
some process might be devised whereby one of 
the most abundant metals in nature might be 


the school and the rapidly-increasing demand | 
for advanced instruction on the part of the 
students, render it impossible that the work can 
be done rightly in every department withoat | 
sufficient means. Eight hundred and seventy | 
works, including drawings, paintings, and models, 
were sent to London in March last, in competi- | 
tion for prizes in accordance with the new | 
minutes of the Department of Science and Art. | 
Twenty-eight prizes have been awarded, twelve 
“honourable mentions,” eighteen works chosen | 
for national competition, and forty-nine students | 
mentioned whose works have been found satis- | 
factory. Two national prizes have been awarded. 
The ladies’ classes have this year taken seven 
prizes and one honourable mention, including | 
one national prize and the Montgomery medal. 
Thirty-three “passes” and three certificates | 
were gained at the second grade examination, | 
held at the School of Art in March last. One| 
student has been appointed by the Department 
to a National Scholarsbip, and is now assisting | 
in the decoration of the new museum. The | 
master states that he has received a letter from | 
one of the highest decorating firms in London, | 
expressing a wish to have assistance from this 
school, and stating that, on looking round the 
works exhibited from the different Schools of | 
Art at South Kensington, he was particularly | 
struck by those sent from Sheffield. 


Mr. John Laird, M.P., presided. 


head School was established in 1855, given up 
in 1860, and re-established in 1861. Since its 





re-opening, in 1861, upwards of 500 students 
|had attended the various classes; five had 
| obtained national medallions, and four others 
| honourable mention in the national competition 
|of the art schools in the United Kingdom; 104 
| local medals had been awarded, and 30 students 
| had passed the whole of the second grade of 
|examinations. These persons were principally 
| working men, who had given their evenings to 
| instruction here, and had improved their position 
| by the knowledge they had gained under Mr. 
Bentley’s charge. During the present year the 
school had been attended by 125 students, 21 of 
|whom had attended the morning classes, and 
| paid 1011. ; 104 had attended the evening classes, 
} and paid 881.; the total amount received in this 
| place being, therefore, only 1901. Some people 


|said, “Why don’t you raise the fees?” That 


icould not be done, because it would drive the 
students away. It would not do to raise the 
| fees; but there were two other courses open. 
One was that the people of Birkenhead should 
|come forward, and not allow an institution of 
this kind to drop through from the want of 1001. 
‘or 1501. a-year, which was incurred in paying 


delivered from its ore at a price proportionate to | the rent and expenses of the establishment. 


its abundance. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


A Leamington School.—The committee of the 
Leamington Museum and Philosophical Society 
have issued a programme respecting the sectional 
department of a school of art, the establishment 
of which has been resolved on. Mr. Charles 
Ryan, formerly head master of the Leeds and 
Halifax schools, has agreed to take the manage- 
ment of the school, and rooms are being fitted 
up with requisite appliances for art instruction. 

The Shegjield School.—At the annual meeting 
of this school the report of the council was read, 
which stated that they find the present income 
of the school far below its expenditure, and that 
the only way of placing the school upon a sound 
financial basis appears to be the extinguishment 
of the building and bank debts, amounting to 
1,3521., aud a doubling of the amount received 
from annual subscriptions; and, unless the in- 
habitants of the borough are prepared to respond 
to these requirements, it adds, this valuable 
school must inevitably be closed in a very few 
years, and its excellent building be sold to 
liquidate its liabilities. Any considerable ad- 
dition to the school fees would not merely ex- 
clude the majority of its pupils from its classes, 
but reduce the aggregate income derived from 
fees. The report of Mr. W. H. Sounes, 
the head master, expresses the same opinion 
as to the increase of fees. It states, on 
the other ‘hand, that the number of students 
and amount of fees are steadily increasing. But 
much more might be done, and the largeness of 





| PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


| Bristol.—The proposed new theatre is expected 
|to be completed and opened by October of next 
‘year. Mr. Chute will obtain possession of the 
land on which it is to be built early in February. 
| The services of an architect have been engaged. 
|The cost is estimated at 12,0001. One-third of 
‘the sum required has been already subscribed. 
Clevedon.—A meeting of the inhabitants of 
| Clevedon has been held, to discuss the proposed 
scheme for making a pier there, which will give 
a direct communication with South Wales. Mr. 
C. Lempriere, chairman of the Aberystwith and 
Tynemouth Pier Companies, presided. He said 
the company obtained an Act for carrying the 
scheme into effect last session. The Act gave 
them power to raise 20,0001. ; but with proper | 
care and management, a pier might be con- 
structed for 7,000i. That represented 700 shares | 
at 10l. each. Mr. Ward, ot Dudley, offered them 
a pier which had been made for a foreign govern- 
ment, and ultimately left on their hands, for 
6,000/., and he thought it might be obtained for 


carry out the project. 
Liverpool.—The New Star Concert Hall in 


1,800 and 2,000 persons, and its dimensions are | 
as follow: — Length, 90 ft.; width, 60 ft. | 
height, 40 ft. The cost of the building in its 
completed state will be about 22,0001. The) 
body of the hall will be occupied first by the | 
orchestra, of seventeen performers; next by the | 





orchestra stalls; and the greater part of it by a/ 


The Birkenhead School.—The annual distribu- | 
tion of Government prizes to the pupils of this | 
institution has taken place in the Public Library. | 
In opening | 
the proceedings, the Chairman said the Birken- | 


less. It was resolved to form a committee to 
| residents near this horrible place are the constant subjects 


Williamson-square is designed to hold between | 


sort of pit, into which the most numerous part 
of the audience will find its way. The gallery will 
be divided into three parts, one for the reserved 
seats facing the proscenium, and the others for 
the boxes and side galleries. The interior of 
the house, we were informed, was designed after 
that of the Oxford Music Hall, London. Messrs. 
Defries have contracted for a series of star-gas 
pendants. The drop-curtain and such scenes as 
are necessary will be by Mr. Telbin. Men are at 
work upon the building night and day, and it is 
announced that the hall will be opened on the 
26th proximo. 








CONDITION OF LEEDS. 


THE Rivers Pollution Commission have been 
aw an inquiry at Leeds. In the course 
of it, 

Mr, W. Swale, inspector of nuisances for the 
borough of Leeds, examined by Mr. Rawlinson, 
said he was appointed smoke inspector in 1853, 
which office he had continued until 1857, when 
he was made general inspector of nuisances. 
He did not inspect lodging-houses: that duty 
came under another department. ‘There were a 
great many pigs kept in the borough, and 
they were very often complained of as a great 


| nuisance by individuals in the neighbourhood, 


and also by himself. In the township of Leeds 
there were 7,120 ash-pits; and in the borough 
there were 12,000, exclusive of water-closets. 
There were about 45,000 houses, and the average 
of ash-pit accommodation was 1 to each 3} 
houses in the township and 1 to 3} houses in the 
borough. There were nearly 1,000 bed-rooms 
and living apartments erected immediately above 
these ash-pits. The cleansing of the several 
ash-pits cost the Leeds Corporation 2,2001. per 
annum about three years ago, but now it was 
consideravly more than that. With respect to 
the state of the river, he stated that the borough 
scavengers only the other day took out 50 dead 
dogs, cats, and other animals; and, he believed, 
almost the same number might be taken out 
every day if the river was properly dredged. 
There were about 3,500 water-closets in Leeds, 
receiving water from the water-works, but that 
was exclusive of the large manufactories, which, 
he had no doubt, would raise the number up to 
5,000. 

Dr. Chadwick stated that he had been in 
practice in Leeds for thirty years. The Aire 
was now the foulest river that he knew of. He 
was well acquainted with the unsatisfactory 
death-rate of the borough, and attributed it 
mainly to our bad sanitary arrangements, and 
partly to the manufactures carried on. He 
was inclined to think that the death-rate was 
somewhat overstated, inasmuch as it was not 
generally taken into consideration that the birth- 
rate was also very high. Typhus and typhoid 
fevers were the most frequent cases which 
occurred in the borough. ‘The great number of 
ash-pits and the close proximity of dwellings to 


‘them, no doubt, was very detrimental to the 


checking of disease. The mortality in Leeds 
for the past year had been 13,000. At the time 
the Irish fever was raging, the sewage works of 
Leeds were carried out very extensively, and a 
cessation was immediately manifest, although it 
did not entirely remove it, as there were con- 
tinually isolated cases arising. 

The evidence elicited during the inquiry has 
shown a frightful state of things, and has 
astonished the inhabitants, who, of course, have 
forgotten the particulars we gave of the town 
some years ago, and will with equal rapidity 
forget what has just now been said. The river 
is in a fearful condition. 

“ Let our readers but imagine for themselves what the 
scene presented at the point where the great sewer pours 
its contents into the river is likely to be. It collects into 
one vast stream the filth and sewage of a town of 230,000 
inhabitants, a town, moreover, abounding with manufac- 
tories which produce far more than the average amount 
of refuse, Aud this matter is poured in a ceaseless stream 
into an open river. Well may we hear that the air is so 
full of foul gases that it is hardly possible to breathe in 
the neighbourhood ; that the cattle are not merely unable 
to drink of the water, but are so injuriously affected by 
the state of the atmosphere, that last year they fell easy 
and early victims to the plague, and that the human 


of typhus and small-pox, and diarrhwa,—of all those 


ailments, in short, which medical men in modern times 
have united in describing as preventible.” 


If the town had attended to our warnings, 
thousands of lives would have been saved. The 
death-rate has gradually increased, and is now 
no less than 33} in the thousand. Say that this 
is only 7 in a thousand more than it need be, 
under Providence, with proper sanitary arrange- 
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ments, and this means that 1,610 persons in | ; = <7: 
Leeds die each year before their time ! DEATH AND BAWFALL. 

Mr. Rawlinson has been very properly urging,, You may, perhaps, consider the following 
during the inquiry, the necessity of ventilating statement worthy of the attention of your 
the sewers previously even to the utilization of readers, from its bearing on the important 
thesewage. This step alone would probably save question of the effects ef elevation and moisture 
many lives. }on health. 

a _ From 1857 to 1865 (both inclusive) there have 
| been seven years in each of which the rainfall at 
| Oxford has been plas or minus the annual aver- 
‘age of the whole period by at least four inches ; 
|and the following tables will show how erroneous 








VALUE OF BUILDING LAND AT 
RAMSGATE. 


ductors, which without the least constructive 
necessity follow the batter of the wall to the 
top. The right way is followed at the gateway 
near the house. 

Every one who is at all acquainted with this 
part of the town knows that a very important 
secondary thoroughfare passes the south side of 
the prison. It connects the Holborn district 
with the City-road, by Elm-street, Mount Plea. 
sant, Exmouth, Myddelton, Spencer, and Charles 
streets, and is generally direct and tolerably 
wide, except at two points, viz, Elm-street, and 


Tur Ramsgate Improvement Commissioners | 
have agreed to purchase several hundred feet of | 
land abutting upon High-street, including part | 
of the site of the old library and the new tavern, | 
at the large price (for a provincial town) of 
43,5601. per acre. Already the work of demoli- 
tion has commenced, and the lower part of High- | 
street presents an appearance of ruin ; but this 
is only preparatory to the widening of the street 
to an extent of some 9 ft. or 10 ft.; and, when | 
the new houses which are to occupy the widened 
street shall have been built (and already the 
first contract has been taken under Messrs. Sear 
& Boyd, architects), a thoroughfare of somewhat 
ample dimensions will be secured to the large 
confiuence of traffic from Queen-street, King- | 
street, and the Royal Harbour. It isto be hoped, | 
however, that the commissioners will not, as is 
reported of them, allow old and unsightly build- 
ings to remain in existence on this fine site, to 


the opinion is that Oxford is rendered unhealthy 
from its low situation, and from its neighbour- 
hood being liable to floods :-— 


Rain per cent. in Death-rate in Oxford 


excess of percent. below the 
average. average. 
1848 ......... BOD. caveccccesseseess 48 
REEDS ... coscctsee eS . ansmenemneeiny 83 
BO ccsavenee BD | conspncseninineane 68 
Rain per cent. Death-rate per 
below the ecent.m 
excess of average, 
- 109 
.. 866 
. 94 





In 1858 both rain-fall and death-rate were below the 


yerage, the per centage being :— 
ot Rain. ™ Death-rate, 
IDB acocencceverennvesesoens 10a 
During the last four quarters, i.e., from 
tember 30, 1865, to September 30, 1866, the 
raiufall in Oxford has been 34 and 9-10ths per 


at the contraction of Cobham-row into Coldbath- 
square, so called although only a street, while 
the row more nearly comes upto asquare. From 
the entrance to the old gateway the south line 
of the prison ground diverges easterly till it 
reaches the Farringdon-road at a point which is 
in a line with the south side of Exmouth-street ; 
so that the divergence is just equal to the width 
of that street. Thus a somewhat long trian- 
gular piece, having a base of some 40 ft., and 
rupning out at its apex at the old gateway, con- 
taining at the oatside one-tenth of an acre, was 
| all that was wanted to make the line of street 
straight, and to have greatly improved the value 
\of the adjoining property; bat the want of 
public spirit on the part of the vestry and the 
magistrates prevented this from being carried 
out. It would have been but an inconsiderable 
concession to the locality had they given it or 
scld it for a merely nominal! price, as the existence 





the detriment of the other and more pretentious Ce™t. in excess of the average of the nineteen | of the prison there is a serious drawback on the 


elevations of their immediate neighbours. 


i 
} 
| 





| 
} 


COMPENSATION CASES. 
Tux first compensation case of the many that will arise | 
through the extension of the Post-oflice has been heard | 
by the Recorder and a special jury in the Lord Mayor's | 
Court. It was a claim by Mr. Thomas, the sewing- , 
machine manufacturer, at the corner of St. Martin’s-le- | 
Grand, for his premises, and loss consequent on removal. 
The jury wound the property, and on their return a con- | 
ference took place between the counsel. Mr. Coleridge, 
counsel! for the Post-office authorities, on the termination | 
of the consultation, told the jury that the matter had been | 
settled, and they would be spared a long inquiry. The | 
jury might wonder that terme had not been come to with- 
out incurring the present expense ; but the fact was, until 
he had conferred with his learned friend, Mr. Hawkins, 
he could not arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
the claim made. A verdict would be taken for 4.900 
guineas. Mr. Hawkins expressed his concurrence. The 
verdict would be by consent for 4,20/. A verdict was 
recorded for that sum. The claim was 13,68S/, } 


years, and the death-rate has been 15 and 
5-10ths below it. 

The last quarter's death-rate in Oxford was 
only 14 in 1,000 persons. This rate is unusnally 
low, but it is not unfairly affected by the Uni- 
versity, as the census in 1861 was taken during 
the Easter vacation. G. A. Rowe... 








ADDITIONS TO THE HOUSE OF 
CORRECTION, COLDBATH FIELDS. 
Sir,—I have no means of obtaining access to 

the House of Correction at Coldbath Fields 


which I care to adopt; but, as I have occasion 
to pass that place twice a day, I have observed 


that during the last two years great additions | 


have been made, and an entire reconstruction 
appears to be going on. I have heard that fifty 


| thousand pounds will be expended on this prison, 





MEMENTO OF SAINT ANDREW’S, DUBLIN. | 


SEEING by the Builder of Nov. 3, p. 821, that | 
the church of St. Andrew, Dublin, is approaching 
completion, I would like to inquire if it is in- 
tended to replace Smyth’s statue of its patron 
saint to its former or a similar position before 
the building is finished. The statue is a good 
one, and its history, with that of its sculptor, is a 
sad one, ard otherwise it has an interest as well 
as the old charch which for half a century it had 
adorned. 

A duplicate of it or something like it, sur- 
mounts the Roman Catholic church of the same 
saint, in Westland-row, Dublin. A memorial 
still exists of the miserable requital the founder 
of the Irish school of sculpture received for his 
work for the former church. I shall not repro- 
duce that fat item for artistic expenditure now : 
I shall let it rest in the shade; but I hope we 
shall not hear the unwelcome news hereafter, 
that this memorial statue, like its artist, was 
mercilessly thrust aside into the cobwebbed crypts 
of the Royal Dublin Society, where many more 
evidences of crucified genius have recorded 
themselves. 

I may remark, that in the old church, which 
the present one is replacing, were the chandeliers 
that once belonged to the lrish Senate; and if 
I recollect aright the pews were after the design 


| which is a very large sum considering that the 
| magistrates who control it are appointed by the 


Crown, and are in no way subject to any responsi- 
bility to the ratepayers. This, however, is not 
the point I had particularly intended to draw 


attention to, but to the policy of constructing | 


such an immense prison in the heart of the 
metropolis, where land is so scarce and high 
priced, and at a time when there is such a loud 
and well-founded cry against the enormous 
destruction of workmen’s dwellings. This prison 
is not so much a place of detention until trial as 
a place of punishment ; and, so far as [ can see, 
might just as well be placed a few miles from 
town as where it is, and with a space enclosed 


of, I should say at a guess, twelve or fifteen | 


acres, the land would have sold for a sufficient 
sum to have purchased a much larger site, and 
also to pay for the erection of a new prison, and 
thus save the ratepayers from an onerous tax. 
The investment of so large a sum as | have 
named in new buildings now renders such a 


course impracticable, and I proceed to make a | 


few remarks on what has been done so far as 
can be observed outside the walls. 
The hitherto open space lying along the wide 


prospect of the neighbourheed ; and had the 
land been applied to building purposes, the rates 
— have been greatly lightened. J. W. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


| Wellingborough.--The chief stone of a new 
| church has been laid in the Midland-road. The 
| edifice will consist of a nave and north aud south 
aisles, and, exclusive of the chancel and vestry, 
will be 73 ft. 6 in. by 55 ft., which, it is calculated, 
will seat 500 persons. The chancel, which will 
terminate in a conical apse, will be 35 ft. by 
22 ft. 6 in.; and the vestry 22 ft. 6 in. by 
11 ft.G in. Early English will be the character 
of the church, and it will be erected chiefly of 
stone obtained in the neighbourhood. The 
‘estimated cost of the building is qbout 3,001. 
All the sittings are to be free and unappropriated, 
The architect is Mr. A. Buckeridge, of Oxford. 
Mr. J. Burkitt, of Wellingborough, has contracted 
for the stone work; and Mr. Cheater for the 
wood work; Mr. Perkins has undertaken the 
plumbing. 

Market Harborough.--Thechureh of 8t. Andrew, 
in the village of Great Easton, after being under 
the hands of workmen for more than two years, 
has been re-opened for public worship. The 
work had been contracted for at six different 
times. The contractors who completed the 
works were Messrs. Stamyon & Son, Market 
Harborough, for stonework, and Mr. John Love- 
day for woodwork. The steeple and tower have 
been rebuilt, the design of the old one being 
followed. There was formerly a small tower 
arch, which was blocked up with bricks and 
mortar, bat this has been replaced by a tower 
‘arch, to correspond with the chancel arch. There 
was also a gallery at the west end, in front of 
the blocked-up arch. ‘This, too, has been re- 
/moved, and the organ and choir placed in the 
|chancel. The organ is fixed in a transept on 
'the south side, the back part of the transept 
| being used as a vestry. The stonework of the 
' pillars and arches has been relieved of ite coat 











part of the street known as Cobbam’s-row, and | of whitewash, and old and decayed plaster has 
used as a volunteer drill-ground, bas been en-, been removed from the walle, and they have 
closed by a wall similar to that round the rest | been re-plastered, although not whitewashed. 
of the prison ground, and appropriated chiefly to | On the north side of the church are two emall 
the purpose of a site for the governor's house, | memorial windows of stained glass. One repre- 
which new structure is a handsome one in the | sents “ Christ raising the Cemturion’s Daughter,” 


of Francis Johnston, the architect of the General Italian Gothic style; but I cannot help saying | 


with the text, “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


Post Office and the Chapel Royal, and the 
founder of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

The present structure, like its predecessor, 
occupies the site of a place known some cen- 
turies back as Hogges or Huggin Green. It 
may be seen marked, [ think, in Speed’s Map of 
Dublin, 1610. The late edifice was commonly 
known as the “Round Church,” though ellip- 
tical in plan. c 

Old St. Andrew’s and its surroundings have | 
long possessed a historic interest for mapv. | 
Perhaps some octogenarian in “Civita Eblana” | 
would awaken some reminiscences for the sake 
of that art which we all love. H. 


that it is strange that an architect who could 


design this building should have injared the 


effect of it by the manner in which the lofty wall 


has been joined to it. The house is set back 


from the street a few feet, and the wall joins it 
by a rounding instead of an ogee, or some other 
contrivance, and thus the front angles of the 
house are buried in the sides of this high battered 


| wall, which gives it the look of being narrower 


at the base than the top, and to make sure that 
the most careless eye should not pass without 
seeing this blunder, two recesses have been left 
in the brickwork of the front wall from the 


| cornice to the ground for the rainwater con- 


The other is embiematical of “ The Virgins with 
the Lights,” the accompanying text being, “ Be 
ye also ready.” There is a smell light of stained 
glass in the east end of the north aisle. The 
other windows of the church are filled with 
quoins of cathedral glass, having a white border. 
The chancel seats are of deal. The roof, which 
is of oak, has been repaired. Thechancel floor 
is laid with tiles from the works of Mr. Whet- 
stone, as is also the floor within the altar-rails. 
The repairs cost over 1,0001. Mr. Christian, of 
London, was the architect employed. 

Sholing.— St. Mary’s Church, Sholing, has 
been consecrated and opened for divine service. 
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The arehiteet was Mr. Colson, of Winchester, 
and his design has been carried out by Mr. 
Williams, of Bitterne. The church is a simple 
structure in the Early English style. The plan 
is that of a nave, north transept, vestry on the 
— _— 0 on the south side, and a chancel 
ina y a semi- octagonal . The walls 
are of brick, faced with Epinsanatenm and the 
dressings of Bath stone. The roof internally is 
open-timbered, and externally is covered with 
tiles in alternate bands of red and grey, and at 
the south-west angle of the nave is a turret 
carrying a bell, and surmounted by a spirelet, 
on the top of which is an iron cross, coloured 
and gilt. The seats, which number nearly 400, 
a greater portion of which will be free, are all 
open, and made of deal, stained with oak. The 
whole work has cost a little over 2,0001. 
Churchill.—The parish church of Churchill, 
near Kidderminster, has been recently doomed 
to destruction. Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, 
diocesan architect, having been called in to 


sisted by Lady Emily Foley, in the presence of 
some hundreds of the clergy, gentry, and work- 
ing population of the neighbourhood. The church 
is designed in the thirteenth-century style of 
Gothic architecture, and will accommodate 800 
persons. The plan is a nave with north and 
south aisles, with tower and spire at the east 
end of the south aisle, and a vestry at the north 
side of the chancel. The nave is divided from 
the aisles by an arcade of four bays, with a 
clerestory. The nave roof is of hammer-beam 
construction. The aisles are roofed in a corre- 
sponding manner; and are lighted with two- 
light traceried windows. The length of the nave 
internally is 78 ft., and the entire internal width 
of nave and aisles is 65 ft. 6in. The chancel is 
31 ft. by 25 ft., and is roofed with an open roof. 
The lower portion of the tower opens with an 
archway into the chancel, and will be in part 
used as an organ-chamber. The spire will be 
170 ft. in height. The walling is of Gornal stone 
| in coursed ashlar work, dressed with Bath stone. 





NationaL ALpert MemortaL.—Last week, the 
Queen visited the memorial of the Prince Con- 
sort in progress in Hyde Park. Her Majesty was 
| conducted round the works by the architect and 
|the contractor, after which she inspected the 
|seulptures of the podium, which are being 
| executed by Messrs. Armstead & Philip. 


SHAaksPEaRE Reapines.—Many will be glad 
| to hear that Mrs. E. S. Dallas (late Miss Glyn) 


jis to give six readings in St. James’s Hall in 
| November, December, January, and February. 
The first will take place (this) Friday evening, 
November 23rd, when Macbeth will be read, 
| with the whole of Locke’s music, to be performed 
| by Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. Antony and Cleo- 
| patra, and King John are to follow. 


| SvusMartne PHotocrapuy.—Mr. Bazin illumi- 
| nates the bottom of the sea by means of electric 
| light, for the purpose of discovering the position 
| of sunken vessels, &c. His photographic studio 


| consists of a strong sheet-iron box, braced trans- 





examine and report on the structure, advises that | The seating, and joinery generally, are of pitch versely, and admitting the light through lens- 
it would be cheaper to rebuild than to repair. It/ pine stained and varnished. The aisles are to be | Shaped water-tight windows; and he can re- 
has been, therefore, decided to rebuild, and the | laid with Staffordshire tiles in patterns, and the | Main in it without inconvenience for about ten 
architect proposes to use in the new building | chancel floor with encaustic tiles. The contract minutes. He has, it is said, produced sharp and 
such fragments of the old as are of a correct | for the entire work has been taken by Mr. Nel- | well-defined photographs, suited to render easy 
ecclesiastical character. Plans and sketches | son, of Dudley. Plans were originally prepared | the recovery of objects sunk to considerable 


have been furnished for a building in the Early 
Decorated style, consisting of chancel, nave, 
porch, bell-turret, or, if possible, a spire; the 
church to contain 120 sittings; estimated cost, 
more than 1,0001., of which sum Lord Lyttelton 
has offered 5001. 

Wells (Norfolk).—The chancel of the old 
church has been restored at the expense of Mrs. 
Downing, the rector’s mother, and re-opened. 
The woodwork of the roof, which was in a very 
dilapidated state, has been repaired and covered 
with new lead. The stonework has been cleansed 
and repaired, and the walls covered with stucco, 
crossed by illuminated passages of Scripture. 
Two painted windows have been inserted, one to 
the south-east,’ of quarry pattern, with kaleido- 
scope coloured glass in the tracery, surmounted 
by the armorial bearings of the rector. The 
east window, which is of large dimensions, con- 
tains an illustration of the sentence in the 
Litany, “‘ By Thy precious death and burial, by 
Thy glorious resurrection and ascension, and by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost.” The window 
is of six lights, three of which on the left con- 
tain the Crucifixion of the Saviour with the two 
thieves ; those on the right the Resurrection of 
the Saviour, while the augel is rolling away the 
stone and the guards sleeping by, together with 
the distant approach of the women from Galilee 
and the two disciples. Beneath is a scene 
representing the Burial of the Lord. In the 
corners are three figures, portraying Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; and in the large quatrefoil 
at the top is a figure of the Saviour in the 
Ascension, amidst clouds of glory, and attended 
by various orders of angels, underneath which 
are the eleven apostles. In the centre appears 
a descending dove. The chancel screen has been 
restored and illuminated. The whole of the 
work has been carried out at a cost of about 
1,5001. The painted windows are from the firm 
of Messrs. Cox & Son, of London; the carvings 
by Mr. Cullyer, of Norwich; the plumber’s work 
by Mr. A. Kettle, of Kenninghall ; and the whole 
of the carpenters’ work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Plowman & Son, of Wells. All the 
works have been effected from plans and under 
the supervision of the rector. It is to be hoped 
that the inhabitants will come forward to aid in 
the restoration of the nave, which is greatly in 
need of repair. 

Dulas.—The new church here has been con- 
secrated. The edifice has been erected by the 
lord of the manor, at a cost of 1,7001. The design 
was furnished by Mr. G. C. Haddon, of Hereford, 
architect. Some relics of the old church have 
been preserved, but even the stone was in a 
crumbling state. The style is Early English of 
thirteenth centary. Externally, the principal 
features are the east window, which is composed 
of the usual three lights and sexfoil centre, the 
wheel window in the western gable, the sacristy, 
&c., north porch, and arched bell-gable turret 
immediately over the chancel. The church is 
arranged with open seats to accommodate 100 
persons, and is paved throughout with tiles from 
the manufactory at Lugwardine. The windows 
are filled with cathedral tinted glass with white 
borders. 

Bradley.— The foundation-stone of a new 
church which is about to be erected in the 
recently-formed parish of Bradley, near Bilston, 
has been formally laid by Miss Baldwin, as- 


by Mr. Bidlake, the late Mr. Banks’s successor, 
and the architect under whose superintendence 
the buildings are being carried out, Mr. Whit- 
field acting as clerk of the works. 





Books Received, 


|On the Constitution and Management of the 
| Royal Academy. London: Bell & Daldy. 1864. 


Tus seems to be regarded as a fitting time for 

the re-issue of a pamphlet, in which it is shown 
| that certain amendments in the constitution and 
| management of the Academy are desirable. The 
| author is Mr. John Partridge, a gentleman now 
‘seventy-five years of age, and who has for the 
| last eighteen years withdrawn from public com- 
| petition at the Academy exhibitions. He adduces 


| his own experience in corroboration of his sug- 


| gestion that such amendments are requisite, 
while he hopes his age and retirement will show 
that the good of the Academy and of art, and 
no personal motive, actuates him in his endea- 
'‘ vour to effect the improvements he has in view. 
He urges,— 


“ That arbitrary, absolute, irresponsible power, vested 
in a few men over the reputation and fortunes of a large 
| body of their professional brethren, must result in its 
| frequent abuse; and that no minor reforms ean be 
effectual while this, the fundamental principle of the 
Royal Academy, is retained,—a principle, I believe, 
without parallel in any other institution in this country, 
| totally un-English in its character and tendencies, and 
most deteriorating in its effects, morally and profession- 


ally, on the academicians themselves.” 











adduces others, and says,— 


‘*T grieve to add, that what I have myself seen and 
heard from members of their own body, of the conduct 


of their powerless rivals. If envy, malice, and intrigue 
find place among the members relative to each other, 
what marvel that scant justice should be the dole of the 
unprivileged.” 

Althongh Mr. Partridge’s grievance belongs 
to the past rather than the present, his fate and 
his suggestions are well worthy of consideration. 





VARIORUM. 


“A Synopsis of Heraldry; or, a Short and 
Easy Method of acquiring the Art of Blazon,” 
by C. N. Elvin, M.A. (published by Hardwicke), 
is doubtless quite correct as far as it goes; bu 
we fail to discover any special characteristic 
distinguishing it from other imtroductions to 


pendions, and will be found to answer its in- 
tended purpose. 





Wiscellanea. 





Newspapers published in the United Kingdom,” 
upon the compilation of which great care seems 
to have been bestowed with the view of render- 
ing it a permanently useful medium of reference 
to all classes of advertisers. Being on one sheet 
for suspension, the required information can be 
obtained at a glance. 





And besides the details of his own case, he) 


of academicians towards each other, is by no means— 
calculated to warrant confidence in a generous treatment | 


heraldry already existing. However, it is com- | 


A Taste or Newsprarers.— Messrs. Vickers | parruc, a croft, or small 
& Harrington have issued their “Synopsis of we say in Lancashire.” 


'depths, and has already worked at depths ap- 
| proaching to 300 ft. 


| A Fact ror Grorosists.—In sinking a shaft 
| at the Garden Tin Mine, in Morvah, says the 
| Cornish Telegraph, the men have met with a 
| perfect pillar, about 8 in. in diameter, standing, 
so to speak, in the solid rock, and very different 
in its composition from the surrounding granite ; 
| and, what is stranger still, at the base of this 
pillar they have come upon what they say is a 
fly-wheel of the same material. Something 
similar was said of another discovery a few 
years since; but the pillar, if we recollect 
aright, was found to be a natural production of 
igneous rock, like the Staffa columns, which are 
of basalt. 


Tue Mont Cents Trnyet.—lIt is estimated 
that the number of holes which will have to be 
drilled by the rock-boring machines in the Mont 
Cenis tunnel before that work is completed, 
is about 1,600,000. The total depth of all 
these holes when bored will amount to about 
4,265,890 ft., which is 105 times the length of 
‘the tunnel. Nearly 13,000,000,000 blows will be 
| struck by the perforators to do this work. The 
entrance to the tunnel on the French side is 
3,946 {t. above the level of the sea, and its 
termination on the Italian side, 4,380 ft.; so 
that the actual difference of level between the 
two extremities is about 434 ft. 


Mr. Preanopy rx Amertca.—Mr. Peabody 
passed lately through New York on his way to 
Baltimore for the inauguration of his institute, 

|to which he bas made a further gift of 500,000 
dollars. He has also just presented 150,000 
| dollars to Harvard University for the foundation 
and maintenance of a museum and professorship 
of American archeology and ethnology. Forty- 
five thousand dollars are to be invested in a 
fund, the income to be applied to the collection 
‘of antiquities relating to the early races on the 
| American continent. An income of a like sum 
lis set apart for the support of a professor of 
American archeology and ethnology in the uni- 
| versity; and the remaining sum of 60,000 dollars 
| is to be invested as a building fund for the erec- 
|tion of a suitable fireproof museum building. 
Nearly half the time which Mr. Peabody took 
from his duties in England has expired. 
WHAT Is THE EARLIEST REFERENCE TO Pews?— 
|The Lecturer on English Literatare at Owens 
| College, Manchester, writes: “I cannot say 
| whether the passage in ‘ Piers Plowman’s Vision’ 
| is the earliest notice of pews in our literature, 
| that has come in my way. It occurs at page 95 
of the edition of 1813, and is as follows :— 
“ Among wyves and wodewes ich am ywoned sute 
Yparroked in puwes. The person hit knoweth.” 
My interpretation of the passage is— 
«« Among wives and widows I am wont to sit 
Y-parked in pews. The parson knows it.” 
‘Yparroked’ I suppose to come from the A. 8. 
field ‘ twinned off,” as 
[The “ Vision of Piers 
| Plowman” was written by Robert Langland, a 
‘secular priest, probably about the year 1362. | 
'fIt is not to be inferred that the pew system 
‘existed at this time. The sexes being then 
_ separated, special seats for wives and widows, as 
a class, were set apart in many churehes.— Ed. 
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“ WAREHOUSE, THAMES-STREET.”— We are 
asked to add to our notice that part of the 
carving was executed by Mr. J. L. Jaquet, of 
Stamford-street. 


Liverpoot ArcuirecruraL Socirry. — This 
society held their fourth meeting of the present 
session at the Royal Institution on the 14th inst. 
Mr. Kilpin presided. Mr. F. Hotner read a 
paper, entitled, “ Modern Art and its Patrons.” 


A “Sreerre Jack” 1N Betrast. — He is 
engaged in pulling down a tall chimney belong- 
ing to the Northern Spinning Company, which 
has long been out of the perpendicular, and has 
lately rocked so much in high winds, as to make 
its removal a prudent step. 


Society or Arts.—On Wednesday evening the 
one hundred and thirteenth session of this 
society was commenced at the rooms in Jobn- 
street, Adelphi, under the presidency of Sir 
Thomas Phillips, F.G.©. (chairman of the coun- 
cil), who delivered an address. 


FiLoops IN THE NortH or ENGLAND. — Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire have in many places been 
suddenly inundated in consequence of heavy 


[ Nov. 24, 1866. 





Visit OF THE QUEEN TO WOLVERHAMPTON.— 
Her Majesty has consented to visit Wolverhamp- 
ton to inaugurate, on Friday, the 30th inst., the 
bronze statue of the Prince Consort erected 
there. 


Srric Hunrers.—In commemoration of their 
visit to Norwich, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales went through the ceremony of planting a 
couple of trees. As soon as they had taken 
their departure a crowd of Norfolk jockeys fell 
upon the unfortunate trees with knives, and 
stripped them of a large number of commemora- 
tive sprigs before the police, by desperate efforts, 
succeeded in saving the saplings from further 
mutilation. They were then guarded day and 
night until surrounded by a strong fence. 


Tue Smirarietp Meat Market.—Mr. H. L. 
Taylor, the chairman of the Markets Improve- 
ment Committee, laid before the Court of Com- 
mon Council a report from Mr. Horace Jones, 
the City architect, relative to the works at the 
market in Smithfield, by which it appeared that 
the excavations at the eastern end of the market 
were expected to be completed in about three 
weeks, and that all the iron columns to support 





rains on Friday in last week. Besides doing 
great damage in various ways and places, some | 
good has also been done by clearing streets of | 
filth. At Leeds, not only were many streets | 
and cellars flooded, but a wooden terrace over | 
the foreshore of the river Aire was undermined, | 
and twenty persons washed into the river, | 
five or six of whom were drowned. A railway 
viaduct fell between Apperley and Calverley, | 
and a goods engine and train went over the} 
ruins into the water below. At Schoolclose | 
Bridge a chimney fell across the river, and 
smashed in the boundary wall of a tenement. 


Tue East Lonpon Water Suppty.—We men- 
tioned recently that the East London Water 
Supply Association had memorialised the Lords 
of Her Majesty’s Council to take steps without 
delay to prevent the River Lea and its tribu- 
taries, as the source of the water supply of the 
East of London, from being defiled by the sew- 
age of the towns and villages on the banks. 
Mr. Donovan, honorary secretary of the associa- 
tion, now informs us that the Royal Commission 
on the Pollution of Rivers have decided on im- 
mediately proceeding to investigate the condition 
of the River Lea and its tributaries, and will 
hold public inquiries for that purpose at their 
office, No. 2, Victoria-street, on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 10th and 11th December, apd sub- | 
sequently at Hertford and other towns on the 
banks of the river. The hon. secretary, 62, 
Sewardstone-road East, Victoria-park, will 
gladly receive communications from any persons 
desirous of giving evidence ; or their names may 
be forwarded direct to the Secretary of the 
Commission. 


THe New Mayor or Braprorp.—This gentle- 
man, Mr. William Brayshaw, is a retired builder. 
On his induction to the office of mayor, he 
delivered a modest and humorous , address 
to the council, in course of which, according | 
to the local Observer, he gave a brief review | 
of his personal history. He started in life 
as a stonemason. An early step in his educa- | 
tion was in connexion with the Bradford | 
Mechanics’ Institution, where a late borough | 
accountant (Mr. Clough) taught an evening 
school in Piccadilly, in what is called the fire- 
office. “There,” said Mr. Brayshaw, “I got to 
be able to make an estimate and take off a plan. 
As soon as I was loose of my apprenticeship, I 
began and did the best I could for myself. I 
was in business thirty years, and then retired. 
I then began to work for the corporation and 
the town, and it is a job which will last 
me as long as I live. 1 have lived nearly 
all my life in Bradford — nearly fifty years. 
All my interests and sympathies are bound 
up with this town. I have not a sbhilling’s 
worth of real property except in the borough of 
Bradford. Therefore, I can assure you that in 
working for the promotion of my own interests, 
I shall work for the common interests of every- 
body else.” With reference to the drainage of the 
town, he said :—“I think the time has come 
when we ought to take steps as soon as possible 
to get the house-drains connected with the mains, 
for it 18 no use making main drains if there is no 
connexion with the house-drains. I have no 
doubt the Street and Drainage Committee will 
give attention to this matter. With regard to 
street improvements, I have no doubt you will 
do your best to carry out these im provements to 
the public satisfaction.” 


| completed in eighteen months from the signing 


| there is obtained in succession gazoline (an in- 


| used without danger in metallic lamps filled with 
| sawdust) naphtha, benzine kerosene, and paraffin, 


the building would very shortly be ready. The 
contract for the erection of the market was 
taken at a very satisfactory price, and by a very 
respectable contractor, and he hoped there 
would be no more complaints of any unnecessary 
delay in the completion of the work. The con- 
tractor had undertaken that the work should be 


of the contract. 


UNIFORM VALUATION OF THE METROPOLIS.— 
At a recent meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works a committee of the whole Board, as to 


———e 


ANOTHER New ApPLicaTION OF INDIA-RUBBER, 
In France, whence enormous quantities of wine 
are exported, the time and material expended in 
packing the bottles are of great value. An 
immense saving on this item has been effected 
by the use of india-rubber rings, which, placed 
round the bottles, prevent all jar; and, by keeping 
them apart, render breakage impossible. When 
the bottles are unpacked, the rings are put aside 
for subsequent use. 


UNVEILING oF THE FRANKLIN MEMoRIAL,— 
The Franklin memorial, which was unveiled on 
Thursday in last week, in Waterloo-place, Lon- 
don, was voted by Parliament, and the work was 
intrusted to Mr. Noble. The statue of Sir John 
is 8 ft. 4 in. high, and was cast in bronze by 
Messrs. Robinson & Cottam. The pedestal is of 
polished granite from Aberdeen. The moment 
selected for representation is that in which 
Franklin had the satisfaction of describing to 
his officers and crew that the “ North-West 
Passage” had at length been discovered. He 
grasps in his hand the telescope, chart, and com- 
passes, and wears the uniform of a naval com- 
mander, with a loose overcoat of fur. The like- 
ness is said to have been pronounced by Lady 
Franklin and those who knew him best to be a 
characteristic one. The bas-relief in front of the 
pedestal represents the funeral of Franklin, where 
Captain Crozier read the service for the dead. 
He is surrounded by the officers and crews of the 
two ships, Erebus and Terror. It is well known 
that not one of the whole number ever re- 
turned. Their names are recorded in bronze 
panels at the sides of the memorial. In the back 
panel is an embossed chart of the Arctic regions, 
showing the position of the ships at the time of 
Franklin’s death. The pedestal is ornamented 





uniform valuation of property in the metropolis, | 
reported that in the opinion of the committee | 
the best mode of insuring a uniform valuation of | 
the property within the metropolitan area would | 
be for the magistrates of the several counties of | 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, to revise their 
rentals at least once in three years, and that they 
should pursue this course simultaneously. Mr. 
Freeman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said he entirely agreed with it, but thought there 
ought to be a common basis. Dr. Saunders did 
not object to the course proposed, and if they 
were to have uniformity it ought to extend to 
the City of London. After some discussion the 
whole matter was referred back to the committee 
for consideration and report. 


Propucts OF PETROLEUM: CHIMOGENE. — By 
condensation of the gases first coming off from 
petroleum, Professor P. H. Van Der Weyde, of 
Girard College, United States, has succeeded in 
obtaining a liquid which boils at only 40°, and 
produces most intense cold upon evaporation. It 
has been named Chimogene. By applying heat 
to the petroleum, and gradually increasing it, 


flammable and explosive liquid, which may be 


leaving only coke behind. Petroleum itself is the 
best lubricator known, and is applicable alike to 
the most delicate mechanism and to the heaviest 
machinery ; whilst by slow distillation, at a low 
temperature, hair oil, liniment, and a petroleum 
castor oil, have been obtained ; and from petro- 
leum benzole, treated with a suitable acid, “ ex- 
tract of bitter almonds” is produced, and largely 
used for flavouring.— Mining Jovrnal. 


Sanitary State oF Towns 1n Inpia.—An 
inquiry was last year made by Dr. Leith, the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, and 
president of the Bombay Sanitary Commission, 
into the sanitary condition of dwellings and 
towns, which disclosed a fearful state of matters. 
Taking, for example, Sholapoor, in the Poonah 
collectorate, it appears that there is literally no 
drainage. In houses of the poorer class there is 
nothing but a screen wall, behind which the 
bare ground becomes saturated with filth from 
want of all other conveniences. In houses of a 
better order a pipe passes through the wall into 
the street, where it communicates with a jar 
sunk in the ground, or with a cesspool of ma- 
sonry, or even with a mere open hole. When 
these cesspools, jars, or holes are fall, their con- 
tents are merely baled out into the road. The 
water supply is also exceedingly impure. Wells 
have been provided by the municipality, but it 
is only outcasts that will use them. The small 
cells, surrounding central courts, in which the 
people live, are almost devoid of ventilation, 
und the jails are worse. 








with a bronze cable, and the plinth enriched 
with oak-leaves and acorns, denoting strength 


and magnanimity. 





TENDERS 
8t. Paul's Wesleyan Sunday Schools. For building a 
large assemblv-room, class-rooms, infant-room, kitchen, 
and offices; also for warming, lighting, and ventilating 


the same. Mr. John Usher, Bedford, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 











0 0 
00 
0 0 
667 0 0 
0 0 
For completing four houses at the rear of Albert- 
square, Clapham, for Mr. Sami, Redgrave. Mr. Strevens, 
architect :-— 
SS ee arene 0 0 
Harding ... 00 
Johnson 00 
Proctor & Fox ...........ccsccsssssseee 1,397 0 0 
0 ESE OLE IN 1,375 0 0 
75 0 0 
» 0 0 
00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
0 0 





For finishing three villas, on the Worcester Park 
Estate, for the Landed Estates Company, Limited. . 
Hook, architect :— 

FOBRONE 5 occecicsnsecpemctitintiiamais £2,350 





00 
ID on sisecaiinpeinrpicicdsanes 2,233 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan wee UO OE 
MEMES’ salidh cake cospivecdantaeaenetnaeeesta 2,170 0 0 
ng EL IEDL EAE IEF 2,025 0 0 
Wilkingem & Ce. cicccesriveceisoosess 1,987 0 0 
OO Ree 1,750 0 0 
SEMEN \ccopninnatveneisammademasesst 1,749 0 0 
Gale (accepted) ........... iewcaurend 1,500 0 0 





For villa residence and stables, at Etherington-hill, 
near Tunbridge-Wells, for Mr. A. T. Jay. Mr. 
Green, architect :-— 

Simms & Marten (accepted) ... £3,200 0 0 





For enlargements to house and stables, at Langton, 
near Tunbridge-Wells, for Mr. G, H. Jay. Mr. T, K. 
Green, architect :— 

Simms & Marten (accepted)...... £3,150 0 0 





For alterations and additions to house, 141, Portland- 
road, for Mr. Hines, Mr. T. Bare, architect :— 





ree .£218 10 0 
Howe ...... 210 0 0 
Gillot & Wisbey . . 187 0 6 
PIO socisksssssensensuhaceziah taionciteesdss 135 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 24, Gower-place, 
Euston-square, for Mr. Donges. Mr, B. J. Benwell, 
architect :— 


POUT =, ccccictevccensnisvsccsssecsianns £298 10 0 
REG: iss worseinievansvicbuarinstiekecbedetite 192 0 0 
PROD cx cliashbtnnhnisicsnnntunstinenimemimiotiins 145 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at the Devonshire Castle, Grove- 
road, Holloway. Mr. Decimus Gylby, architect :— 


Langmead & Way ...........c00000000 £655 O 0 
ie RE OREN AES eS ets Es at 655 O 0 
Manley & Rogers ...........sse0ee00-+ 546 0 «0 
Madgin .............. épveveisiddéssdgbantos 430 0 0 











